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Congratulations 


Bill / Your Alma Mater is proud of you 


The Wisconsin State Colleges salute . . . 


the coach of this year’s state high school basket- 
ball champions, Bill Knapton, a graduate of a 
State College. He is a 26-year-old unmarried 
veteran who earned his degree in 1952 and took 
his first teaching position at Stevens Point. 

In two years Bill coached the Stevens Point 
Panthers to the top rung of the high school 
basketball ladder. 

“Our team has trained well and worked 
hard,” says Bill. 

You can move up the ladder of success by 
following Bill’s winning formula. Begin this sum- 
mer by enrolling at one of the ten State Col- 
leges. Earn credits for advancement or a degree 
so that when opportunity beckons, you will be 
ready. 

There are concerts, workshops, forums, lec- 
tures, field trips, and recreation awaiting you 
on the campus of your choice. Summer school 
lasts six weeks except for the eight weeks of 
graduate work at Superior. 





Good luck with your Stevens Point Panthers 
next year, Bill. We'll be seeing members of 
your 1954 team on our college teams this fall. 


Wisconsin State College 
Summer School Classes Begin 


Eau Claire ____ June 14 
La Crosse _____ June 14 
Milwaukee ____ June 21 
Oshkosh ______ June 14 
Platteville _____ June 14 
River Falls _____ June 14 
Stevens Point __ June 21 
Stout Institute __ June 21 
Superior ______ June 21 
Whitewater ____ June 21 


Eagle River Summer School Conservation Camp 
begins June 21 and ends July 24 


Write for a summer 
bulletin today 


Photo courtesy Madison Newspapers Inc. 
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The Cover 


The Journal’s cover photograph 
thru the courtesy of the Madison 
Public Schools shows how some 
pupils are being taught the 3 R’s. 
Read the special article on page 3. 


* 


Calendar of Events 


Apr. 18-23—American Childhood Edu- 
cation International Conference, St. 
Paul 


Apr. 23-24—Future Teachers of Amer- 
ica, Oshkosh 


Apr. 27-29—Wisconsin Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, Milwaukee 


May 1—Wisconsin Council for Social 
Studies, Madison 


May 7-8—Wisconsin Elementary Prin- 
cipals Association, Stevens Point 


May 7-9—Wisconsin Association for 
Health and Physical Education and 
Recreation, Green Lake 


May 14-16—Wisconsin Association for 
Childhood Education, Green Lake 


May 14-15—Wisconsin Home Econom- 
ics Association, Stevens Point 


Nov. 4-6—WEA, Milwaukee 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
Presents the Following 
* 
Institutes, Conferences, Workshops 
e e 
and Clinics 
during the 
June 25 - August 20 
*Three-Week Session for Agricultural Extension Personnel, June 8-26 
*Wisconsin Field Excursion in Geography, June 14-28 
*Conference on Alcohol Studies, June 20-25 
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*Wisconsin Reconsiders the Frontier, June 25—August 20 x 
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Institute for County Superintendents, July 26-28 
*School for Bank Auditors and Comptrollers, July 26—August 7 
Institute on Business Education, July 28-30 
Speech Institute (Speech Correction), July 30 
Institute in Reading, August 2-4 toc 
Institute for Beginning Principals, August 2-5 ibl: 
Institute for Principals of Rural Urban Community Schools, August 9-12 ari 
Elementary School Music Institute, August 10—12 the 
Institute in Art and Art Education, August 11-13 
*Catholic Rural Life Institute for Seminarians, August 23-27 Si 
*School of Banking, August 23—-September 4 = 
* Tuition charged. ; ; tha 
For special bulletins, address ela: 
DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSION te 
Education Building Madison 6, Wisconsin spe 
gua 
the 
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Let’s Look 
At the Record 


A. Conrad Posz 


Michigan State College 
East Lansing, Michigan 


NE of the most common at- 
tacks against our public 
schools is, “Our schools are neg- 
lecting the fundamentals,” or 
“The schools today don’t teach 
the three R’s as well as they used 
to.” Rarely is any evidence given 
to support such a statement. 
When evidence is cited, it usu- 
ally amounts to several isolated 
cases or is a quotation from some 
frustrated teacher of a freshman 
course in College English. My re- 
action to such arguments is 
always, “Where is your proof?” 
Some educators have réplied to 
such comments by saying that re- 
search has shown that students 


. studies show .. 


Because I wanted the answers 
to these questions for my own 
benefit, and because I have been 
asked to talk to several PTA 
meetings on the subject, I began 
to search for studies that had been 
done comparing schools of today 
with schools of past years. In the 
following paragraphs, I have com- 
piled some of the results of my 
search in hopes that others might 
be interested in the same kind of 
ammunition. Let’s take a look at 
some of the facts. 


Reading Has Improved 


The public schools of Dearborn 
have done several “then” and 


Shocking headlines in magazines and clever titles to 


books have caused the public to wonder about the 


quality of our schools. All makes fascinating reading, 


of course, but are they based on fact or fiction? 


today read better, write more leg- 
ibly, have greater competence in 
arithmetic, and spell better than 
the young people of any other 
age. This is easy to say, but diffi- 
cult to back up. We educators, 
thus, are using the same methods 
that our antagonists are: making 
claims without proof. What are 
these studies? What specific re- 
search has been done? What was 
specifically found? Or, in the lan- 
guage of Dragnet, “We just want 
the facts, Sir.” 
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“now” studies that showed that 
they were doing a better job of 
teaching reading skills. Using the 
Stanford tests they compared 
third and sixth grade pupils of 
1928 with pupils in those grades 
in 1940 with these results: 3A 
pupils were measured at the grade 
level of 3.6 in 1928, but were at 
4.2 in 1940; 3B pupils showed a 
gain from 3.1 to 3.6 in the same 
period. Both 6A and 6B pupils 
were measured at 6.0 in 1928, 
and by 1940 the 6A’s had in- 





Photo courtesy Madison Public Schools 


. a better job of teaching reading skills. 


creased to 7.2 and the 6B’s had 
increased to 6.7 grade level.” 

The Lincoln, Nebraska schools 
found similar results between the 
years 1921 and 1947. Using the 
Monroe (silent reading) tests in 
both year's, they found the fol- 
lowing change in the median 
scores of third grade pupils: 44.4 
in 1921 and 57.7 in 1947. 

Using the Thorndike-McCall 
Reading Scale, the Springfield, 
Missouri, schools found a like 
trend. Sixth grade pupils in 1931 
had a median score of 22.5, while 
sixth grade pupils in 1948 scored 
23.3, indicating that they were 
doing as well or better in 1948. 

Results of tests in reading 
skills are available for grades 3, 
6, and 8 in the Dayton, Ohio, pub- 
lic schools. The Stanford tests 
were used from 1942 thru 1946, 
but the Metropolitan used for the 
1949 tests. In grade 8, the stu- 
dents show the following median 
grade levels for the years: 1942, 
7.7; in 1944, 7:8; in 1945, 8.0; in 
1949, 8.9. In the sixth grade, the 
following increases were found: 
in 1943 the median grade level 
was 5.8; in 1944, 5.9; in 1946, 
6.9; in 1949, 7.5. In the third 
grade, the Metropolitan was given 
to students in 1943 and then given 
to the third graders of 1949. The 
median grade level in reading was 
exactly the same, indicating that 
they were doing as good a job as 
they were previously. 

A comparison of reading tests 
results from the 1923-24 year 
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1880 


1890 1900 1910 


1920 


1930 1940 1950 


In all tests the scores indicate that education has made progress over the years. 


and the 1933-34 year in 33 Los 
Angeles Elementary Schools re- 
vealed that the latter group of 
pupils had a gain of six months 
over the earlier group. Of par- 
ticular interest is the fact that 
during this ten year period a 
modern curriculum was intro- 
duced into the elementary schools. 

Grand Rapids, Michigan, has 
studied pupils in 1916 in compari- 
son with students in 1949. The 
same reading test that was given 
in 1916 was repeated in 1949. 
The results showed that notable 
progress had been made in read- 
ing comprehension and that 1949 
students were reading as rapidly 
as they did in 1916. 

A study of children in 60 
American communities in seven 
different states, covering more 
than 230,000 pupils, compared 
student achievement before and 
after 1945. The average time be- 
tween test and retest was 514 
years. Reading scores showed that 
achievement of public school pu- 
pils is not falling. For a more 
detailed report, consult the arti- 
cle by Raths and Rothman in the 
NEA Journal for March, 1952. 


Evidence in Arithmetic 


The Dearborn Public Schools 
have evidence in the area of arith- 
metic skills. The Stanford tests 
were given in 1928 to third grade 
pupils and also to third graders 
in 1940. Over this period the 3B 
pupils showed an increase from 
the grade level of 2.9 to 3.2, while 
the 3A students showed an in- 
crease from 3.1 to 3.8 during the 
12 year period. Data on sixth 
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graders showed similar results. 
Grade levels changed for 6A stu- 
dents from 5.8 in 1928 to 7.2 in 
1940 and 7.2 in 1948; while the 
scores for 6B children changed 
from 5.8 in 1928, to 6.5 in 1940 
and to 6.6 in 1948. 

Arithmetic test results are 
available for grades 3, 6, and 8 
in the Dayton, Ohio, schools. Com- 
parison of grade levels for third 
graders, using the same tests, 
showed an increase from 3.9 in 
1943 to 4.2 in 1949. In grades six 
and eight, the Stanford tests were 
used 1942 thru 1946 and the Met- 
ropolitan was used in 1949. Re- 
sults for sixth graders are as fol- 
lows: 5.6 in 19438, 5.9 in 1944, 
6.7 in 1946, and 7.2 in 1949. The 
same steady progress in arith- 
metic skills was found in the 
eighth grade: 7.7 in 1942, 8.1 in 
1943, 7.8 in 1944, 8.0 in 1945, and 
8.9 in 1949. 


Tests in Florida 


Students in Florida schools 
were given the Stanford tests in 
1927 and the sixth graders of 
1949 were given the same tests. 
The results showed that the sixth 
graders had increased from 5.9 
median grade level to 7.0 over the 
22 year period. 

In the previously mentioned 
Los Angeles study which com- 
pared students of 1923-24 with 
1933-34 students, it was found 
that the students were approxi- 
mately the same with regard to 
arithmetic achievement. 

The Raths and Rothman re- 
port mentioned above also in- 
cluded arithmetic and indicated 


that achievement was not declin- 
ing. 

A. S. Adams reported on a 
Cleveland study which compared 
pupil achievement in 1848 with 
achievement in 1947. The 1947 
group was equal in size to and 
otherwise as statistically equated 
as possible with the 1848 group. 
The new group was given an old 
test including arithmetic, vocabu- 
lary, American history, grammar, 
and geography. In spite of the 
fact that some of the questions 
on the test were topical, in that 
they were related to the life of 
1848, the 1947 students achieved 
higher test scores. 

Adams reports on another 
study in Indianapolis where an 
examination given originally in 
1919 to high school seniors was 
repeated with a statistically simi- 
lar group in 1941. The examina- 
tion covered arithmetic, spelling, 
logic, and memorization. The me- 
dian score of the 1941 students 
was 15 points higher than that of 
the 1919 students. 


Writing Comparison 


As might be expected there is 
little available information rela- 
tive to studies comparing the 
achievement of present day school 
children with the achievement of 





A. Conrad Posz is assistant pro- 
fessor of Communication Skills and 
a member of the Board of Exam- 
iners at Michigan State College. 
Born in Minnesota he was educated 
at Winona State Teachers College, 
Winona, Minn., the University of 
Iowa, and Michigan State College. 
Before joining the staff at Michigan 
State in 1946, he had been a radio 
announcer and engineer at Radio 
Station KWNO in Winona, Minn., 
and has taught speech and commu- 
nication skills at the University of 
Iowa. 








earlier students in the area of 
writing. First, it is difficult to 
obtain samples of writing done 
by students 20 or more years ago. 
Second, it is difficult to find out 
what the specific assignment was 
for the papers. Third, it is diffi- 
cult to evaluate them objectively. 
As a result, studies have been 
confined for the most part to a 
comparison of levels of achieve- 
ment in spelling, grammar, vo- 
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cabulary and the like. While these 
measures of achievement are poor 
measures of ability to write, a 
few sample studies are reported 
here. 

Sixth grade pupils in Florida 
were given the Stanford spelling 
test in 1929 and the sixth graders 
in 1947 were given the same test. 
The 1947 students achieved a 
grade level of 6.7 while the 1929 
students had achieved 6.0. 


On a fifth grade spelling test 
given in Wilmington, Delaware, 
in 1881, 58 per cent of the fifth 
graders made a score of 70 or 
higher. The same test was given 
to fifth graders in 1951. On the 
same test, 64 per cent of the stu- 
dents made 70 or higher. 

In Dayton, Ohio, third grade 
students being measured with 
Metropolitan gained from 4.0 
grade level in 1943 to 4.4 in spell- 
ing in 1949. As previously re- 
ported, the Dayton schools used 
the Stanford tests in grades six 
and eight from 1942 to 1946 and 
changed to the Metropolitan in 
1949. Sixth grade spelling tests 
showed these results: 5.8 in 1943, 
6.3 in 1946, and 7.1 in 1949. 
Eighth graders measured 8.7 in 
1942, 8.8 in 1943, 8.5 in 1944, 8.2 
in 1945, and 9.5 in 1949. 

In the previously mentioned 
Cleveland study, a test covering 
vocabulary, grammar, arithmetic, 
geography, and American history 
was originally given to students 
entering high school in 1848. This 
test was repeated in 1947. As pre- 
viously mentioned, the 1947 stu- 
dents were equated with the 1848 
students and in spite of the topi- 
cal items that 1848 students 
would tend to be more versed in, 
the new group of students did 
considerably better on the exami- 
nation. 

Other similar studies in spell- 
ing and so forth are available but 
because they are not really meas- 
ures of writing skill, they are not 
included. 

From the studies that have 
been examined it can be seen that 
the criticisms of our schools are 
not always founded on fact. As 
has been shown, some schools 
have the necessary evidence to 
answer their critics with facts. 
A few items of this evidence have 
been reported here for your use. 
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nominations with me in the 


ber 25 deadline. 


a solid organization. 


respect. 





Secretary Plenzke Announces Retirement 


To the Members of the Wisconsin Education Association: 

I have for a considerable period of time harbored a desire to 
relinquish the exacting responsibilities of the secretaryship of 
the association. This conveys to you my decision to retire from 
the position at the end of the current calendar year. My successor 
will be elected by the Representative Assembly on November 4. 
Candidates for the office will file 
same 
manner as is required for other 
WEA offices prior to the Septem- 


After more than 20 years in such 
a challenging position the detach- 
ment process has an element of re- 
gretful finality. Against this, how- 
ever, will be the recompense of hav- 
ing worked with thousands of edu- 
cators in a moving cooperative enter- 
prise for better education. Unforget- 
table will be their enthusiastic sup- 
port of the association program year 
after year. The spirited response of 
the membership gave me confidence to proceed with a degree of 
directional security. My many friends in the profession, old and 
new, have been a constant source of inspiration and counsel. 
These wonderful relationships will be remembered always. 

It has been a distinct privilege to be connected officially with 


I predict for WEA a great future in achievements and public 


You have my deep, abiding gratitude. 
Sincerely yours, 





O. H. PLENZKE 

















However, studies done in schools 
other than your own are not the 
best solution to your individual 
problems. Such information is 
usable in defending the public 
schools in general, but each school 
must answer its own critics with 
evidence obtained from within 
the local system. A planned pro- 
gram of testing with a careful 
interpretation of the results 
should help to provide the neces- 
sary facts. Should such a pro- 
gram reveal that the critics of 
the local school are justified in 
some of their criticisms, obviously 
the school will want to make the 
necessary changes in methods or 
courses of study to make the de- 
sired improvements. However, if 
research shows that the criticisms 
are unjustified, the local school 
should tell the results of their 
studies to the public. It may not 
be possible to change the minds 
of the biased critics, but only thru 


publicizing such results can the 
schools hope to maintain the re- 
spect and confidence of the Amer- 
ican public. 

If you have already done such 
research within your school sys- 
tem, and you have found that 
your children are learning as 
much or more than they did in 
years past, tell your students 
about it, tell their parents, and 
tell the other parts of your pub- 
lic. Write letters, articles, and 
news copy, obtain time on the 
local radio station for discussions 
on the subject, give talks, and in 
every way possible broadcast your 
results. The time has come when 
teachers and administrators must 
realize that if they don’t answer 
the questions that are being 
raised in the minds of the public, 
then that public is going to listen 
to the critics of the schools and 
these critics seem to be much 
more vocal than the defenders. 








Another milestone in the history of education in 


Wisconsin has been reached in April. Thru the action 


of the UW Board of Regents, the 1953 Legislature, 


and the Ford Foundation, educational TV is here. 


The Coming of TV 


Harold B. McCarty 
Executive Director, State Radio Council 
Madison, Wisconsin 


URN a page in the story of 

education in Wisconsin and 
you see the beginning of a new 
chapter. 

What event signals the start of 
this new chapter? It is the open- 
ing of WHA-TYV, the state’s first 
educational TV station, and the 
launching of a series of experi- 
ments in teaching by television. 
Construction work and equipment 
testing are now in the final stages, 
to be followed promptly by sched- 
uled program operations begin- 
ning in April. 

Possibly the “richest opportu- 
nity in history to make available 
to everyone all the cultural re- 
sources assembled thruout the 
centuries,” said U. S. Supreme 
Court Chief Justice Earl Warren 
in speaking of the challenge of 
TV. It’s the magnitude of that 
opportunity which gives signifi- 
cance to every exploratory effort 
and makes the opening of WHA- 
TV a genuinely historic event. 


Purpose of Program 


WHA-TV, like its pioneer radio 
ancestor, WHA, will endeavor to 
provide educational advantages 
and benefits not otherwise avail- 
able—for individuals in their 
homes, children and teachers in 
schools, and special groups in spe- 
cial places. The station will seek 
to provide answers to some of the 
many questions being asked about 
educational television. It will be, 
in a real sense, a “guinea pig’”’ op- 
eration, an experimental activity 
designed to explore a variety of 
subject areas, test many different 
techniques of presentation, meas- 
ure audience reactions, and pro- 
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vide a basis for determining rel- 
ative costs. 

The establishment of WHA-TV 
came as an outgrowth of consid- 
erable discussion of educational 
television in the 1953 legislature. 
The Wisconsin Citizens Commit- 
tee for Educational Television 
had sponsored a bill which would 
finance the construction of the 
first two stations in a statewide 
network. Legislators were not 
sure of public sentiment on the 
matter and called for further 
study of the question, as well as 
a public referendum in the 1954 
fall election. WHA-TYV is actually 
a part of the machinery for car- 
rying on the fact-finding experi- 
ment authorized by the legisla- 
ture. 

The new station will operate on 
UHF channel 21 using a 1-kilo- 
watt transmitter and an antenna 
mounted on the WHA-FM tower 
in Madison. It will share the stu- 
dio equipment and facilities of 
the University Television Labora- 
tory on the campus. Broadcast op- 
erations, however, will be con- 
ducted under the auspices of the 
State Radio Council, which is also 
responsible for the radio broad- 
casting service of the state FM 
network. Because of limited fi- 
nancing and consequent limita- 
tions on transmitter power, tower 
height, and antenna efficiency, 
coverage is expected to be limited 
to a radius of about 15 miles from 
Madison. 


Sources of Support 


Construction and operation of 
WHA-TYV provide a fine example 
of cooperation. The Regents of 


the University, having established 
in 1952 a Television Laboratory 
for the conduct of research and 
instruction in this new area, of- 
fered to share the use of the 
Laboratory with a broadcasting 
station. The Fund for Adult Edu- 
cation, an independent organiza- 
tion established by the Ford 
Foundation, made available $100,- 
000 worth of transmitting equip- 
ment. The Legislature, taking ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to es- 
tablish an experimental station 
without any appropriation for 
capital outlay, authorized the 
allotment of $75,000 for the oper- 
ation of the experiment during 
the 1953-55 biennium. The sta- 
tion then represents a pooling of 
resources and has already at- 
tracted many volunteer workers 
who are pooling their talents and 





skills to discover and develop the 
most effective and economical 
uses of television as a teaching 
tool. 

Experiences gained in educa- 
tional broadcasting over WHA 
since the earliest days of radio in 
1919 provide an excellent guide 
to initial efforts. It has been de- 
termined that there are needs and 
interests which can be served by 
broadcasting as in no other way. 
It must be remembered, however, 
that radio education has reached 
its present stage over a 35-year 
period during which effective 
techniques and program formats 
evolved. It is to be expected that 
television, too, will require time 
to achieve its full stature. View- 
ers should realize that they are 
observing an experiment of his- 
toric significance, one in which 
their active participation is 
needed if TV potentialities are to 
be realized. 

In the tenative broadcast sched- 
ule of WHA-TY, one period each 
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week is allotted for the presenta- 
tion of trial programs for class- 
room use. Experimental programs 
in’ science, art, and nature study 
are among the first offerings to 
be viewed and evaluated by 
schools in the Madison—Dane 
County area. The remainder of 
the broadcast schedule is devoted 
to evening hours and in-the-home 
viewing activities. Significant 
service can undoubtedly be pro- 
vided to supplement the work of 
the classroom teacher, but a 
greater challenge is presented by 
the needs and wants of out-of- 
school ‘‘students.’’ Educational 
broadcasts elsewhere thruout the 
country indicate a real hunger 
for programs of organized, syste- 
matic instruction, and one of the 
most promising developments is 
the establishment of an agency 
for the distribution of educational 
programs from various sources. 
WHA-TV is affiliated with this 
agency, the Educational Televi- 
sion and Radio Center, and will 
be a contributor as well as a re- 
cipient of outstanding educational 
programs. 


Report to Legislature 


Results of the WHA-TV ex- 
perimental operation will be re- 
ported periodically to the Legis- 
lative Council which functions be- 
tween sessions of the Legislature. 
The findings will help legislators 
to direct their thinking on TV in 
the 1955 session. 


The public will be asked for its 
reactions to the service, also. Sur- 
veys to shape the nature and con- 
tent of the programs and to deter- 
mine the reactions of viewers will 
be made within the area where 
the station can be seen. Within 
the University a special radio-TV 
research committee has been es- 
tablished to direct studies into 
various phases of the relation- 
ships of television and education. 


Wisconsin this year is at a 
point of decision in its long-range 
approach to educational prob- 
lems. Adult education and exten- 
sion specialists are particularly 
interested in developments. They 
see in television a medium of com- 
munication that could revolution- 
ize their methods and immeasur- 
ably extend their services, while 
at the same time substantially 
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Are Your Public Relations Private? 


AVE you been hiding your PR “light” under the bushel of | 

humdrum daily routine? Frequently we forget that public 
relations has its deepest roots in your private dealings with pu- 
pils, parents, and others of the community. 

Some of the best public relations assets are individual matters 
which are treated by the teacher and can make or break any 
school-wide program of interpreta- 
tion, analysis, and publicity. At the 
risk of “peddling pedagese”’ or “toot- 
ing truisms,” here are a few places 
where each teacher can aid a public 
| relations program. Try to . 





Understand Jimmy’s problem and help 
to meet his needs. 

\| Remember that elusive Golden Rule. 

Recognize the individuality of each class 
member. 

Use discipline as a constructive measure. 

Approach problems positively. 

Plan thoughtfully and well. 





Without even thinking of public relations, the individual who 
practices good human relations will automatically achieve good 
PR in his classroom and his school. From there, it will radiate in 
as many directions as children take when they leave the school. 

WILMARTH THAYER 


Wittenberg Public Schools 
Member WEA Public Relations Committee 

















cutting per-contact costs of in- Station WHA-TYV will en- 
struction. deavor meanwhile to provide ex- 
perimental programs, cost data, 
and test results to help the people 
make the wisest possible decision. 
Shortsightedness could make the 
chapter on educational television 
in Wisconsin a short one indeed. 


Before long the voters of Wis- 
consin will determine the future 
of educational TV in our state. At 
the polls in November, 1954, they 
will be called upon to express 
themselves on the referendum 
question: “Shall the state of Wis- 
pene agli a — WEA Summary Finan- 
statewide noncommercial educa- ° 
tional television network?” Will cial Statement 
they see in television, as others February 1954 
do, “the richest opportunity in Balance Feb. 1 ~___-$ 41,145.15 
history” to extend and improve Receipts ---.------- 1,682.78 


educational opportunities? aeaneanaaNeS 
$ 42,777.88 


Editor’s Note: The WEA Representa- Expenditures _______ 10,747.02 
tive Assemblies of 1952 and 1953 unani- foe ee 
mously passed resolutions endorsing Balance Mar. 1 22 030.86 


tax-supported educational television for 


Wisconsin. The statements of policy Other Accounts 


emphasized the substantial contribu- Bonds (par value) 124,000.00 
tions made to the schools and to the Retirement Reserve 

people of the state thru the state radio ri iiit ee eee 5,456.44 
network now being operated and com- Life Membershi 

mended the 1953 Legislature for mak- ions : Pp : 

ing a beginning in the field of educa- COD ccistierace 2,646.29 
tional television. For further inorma- —_——_—— 
tion write to the Wisconsin Citizens 132,102.73 


Committee for Educational Television, 


D] 
Inc., 115 West Main Street, Madison, P. M. VINCENT 
Wisconsin. Treasurer 
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They’re Teaching French 
In the Grades and Like It 


When pupils enroll in a class outside of the regular 


school day for which they receive no credit, they 


are really interested. Skillfully taught, a foreign 


language can be fun, fascinating, and highly profitable. 


p. ONJOUR, mes enfants.” 
“Bonjour, mademoiselle.” 

With these words French 
classes for fifth and sixth grade 
pupils begin at Madison’s Ran- 
dall School. 

Similar greetings opened a 
demonstration class in French 
during a two-day conference on 
Teaching Foreign Languages in 
Elementary Schools, March 5-6, 
on the University of Wisconsin 
campus. The meeting, jointly 
sponsored by the University and 
the State Department of Public 
Instruction, attracted educators 
from thruout the state. LeRoy 
Peterson, chairman of the UW 
Extension Division department, 
was program director. 


The demonstration class was 
selected from Randall School be- 
cause its program in French is 
unique among city grade schools. 

According to H. Ralph Allen, 
Randall School principal, the for- 
eign language project was started 
a year ago at the school. Experi- 
mental third and fifth grade 
classes in French were held for 
eight weeks prior to the end of 
the school year. 


Class Is Voluntary 


During the current school year 
at Randall School, French classes 
were offered to all fifth and sixth 
grade pupils beginning after 
Christmas vacation. Some 112 





Editor’s Note: This article was sub- 
mitted to the Journal by Editorial Serv- 
ice of the Extension Division of the 
University of Wisconsin. 
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children voluntarily enrolled in 
four sections, two for the fifth 
and two for the sixth grade. The 
enrollment represents about 50 
per cent of all sixth graders and 
60 per cent of all fifth graders. 
Classes meet before or after 
regular school hours, but are part 
of the regular curriculum. When 
the course is completed, the chil- 
dren’s work will be evaluated just 
as it is in all other subjects. 
The French teaching staff is 
composed of Mrs. Helene Monod- 
Cassidy, Rosalie Salit, and Fran- 
ces Trapunsky. Mrs. Monod- 
Cassidy has served as an instruc- 
tor in the UW French depart- 


ment and Miss Salit and Miss 
Trapunsky are assistants in the 
UW French Department. 


The Randall program is an ex- 
perimental one, and efforts are 
made to determine how rapidly 
the children advance and which 
aspects of the language they 
grasp most easily. Up to. this 
time, instruction has been con- 
fined to spoken French. Writing 
the language will come only after 
the youngsters have had sufficient 
practice in oral French. 

Each class follows a planned 
program. The lessons have been 
carefully prepared by Mrs. Cas- 
sidy and Julian E. Harris, chair- 
man of the UW French Depart- 
ment. The class lesson consists of 
a short conversation. The chil- 
dren learn in chorus fashion, re- 
peating after the teacher. Later 
they are broken down into groups 
to carry on the conversation indi- 
vidually. 

According to Miss Salit and 
Miss Trapunsky, the pupils have 
no idea of what the written word 
looks like. However, they are 
anxious to see what the language 
looks like in writing, and one lit- 
tle girl persistently asks to be 
shown a French book. The teach- 
ers say the children have none of 
the inhibitions so common in high 
school and college students. They 
treat the subject like a game. 





They mimic more accurately and automatically than adults and develop accent. 
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“They’re so enthusiastic,” Miss 
Trapunsky reported, ‘they raise 
their hands even when they don’t 
know the answers.” 

Miss Salit commented: ‘They 
mimic much more accurately and 
automatically than adults. And 
they develop the proper accent. 
Almost without exception the 
children reproduce the most diffi- 
cult sounds of the language.” 

From the start, the teachers 
have called the children by the 
French equivalents of their 
names. And the youngsters in 
turn have taken to using their 
French names in and out of class. 
They take particular delight in 
answering the roll in French. 

In presenting the lessons, the 
teachers make use of visual aids 
such as coins, stamps and candy 
—and with fifth and sixth grad- 
ers, the candy has proven by far 
the most popular. Next to candy 
the youngsters favor the singing 
of French songs, which are part 
of the regular program. 


Lighter Moments 


Fifth and sixth grade French 
classes are not without their 
lighter moments. One young boy 
told Miss Salit: “Vous etes tres 
jolie.” 

He explained that his parents 
had told him to make the remark, 
and asked her its meaning. 

“Tt means, you are very pretty,” 
Miss Salit answered. 

“I thought it was something 
like that,” commented the young- 
ster. 

A young girl, after learning the 
French for “Will you give me 
some chocolate candy?” decided 
to put the phrase to good use at 
home. Her efforts proved dis- 
couraging at first, but when her 
mother finally caught on to the 
idea, the little girl reaped her 
chocolate reward. 

Parental interest in the pro- 
gram has been excellent. One 
father made a phone call to ask 
that his child be specially drilled 
in the pronunciation of the 
French word for postcard. He 
even listened carefully to the pro- 
nunciation over the phone so that 
he and his youngster could prac- 
tice at home. 

A few of the children have even 
reported “teaching” their parents 
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What Are 
Your 1951 
High School 
Graduates 
Doing Now? 


J. W. M. Rothney 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin 


WO years ago in the May, 

1952, issue of this Journal 
we gave you a chance to estimate 
the percentages of all the mem- 
bers of four 1951 graduating 
classes of Wisconsin high schools 
who were in various kinds of jobs 
and training six months after 
graduation. We also gave you the 
actual percentages so that you 
could compare your estimates 
with them and draw your own 
conclusions. 

We have continued to follow- 
up all the members of those 1951 
graduating classes and have 
learned what they are doing two 
and a half years after gradua- 
tion. With excellent assistance 
from faculty members of the two 
city and two town high schools 
in southern Wisconsin every 
member of the 1951 graduating 
classes, except two who had died 
before we began our second fol- 
low-up in November, 1953, have 
been contacted. 

In the listing of training ex- 
periences and jobs below we have 
used the same eleven categories 





French words, and others are 
able to converse with their fam- 
ilies in the new language. 

Most interesting of all, per- 
haps, is the excellent attendance 
at the classes though they are vol- 
untary and are held before or 
after regular school hours. Per- 
haps at the March 5-6 conference 
Wisconsin educators found that 
the teaching of foreign languages 
in elementary schools is one way 
of fighting truancy. 


that we presented two years ago 
but it has been necessary to add 
another one since some of our 
subjects have moved up from the 
unskilled to the skilled labor 
group. We give you, in the table 
below, the percentages in the cate- 
gories for 1952 and have left 
space for you to estimate them 
for 1954. The correct percentages 
will be found on page 24. After 
you have made your estimates 
you may look up the actual fig- 
ures on that page and enter them 
in the third column. The differ- 
ence between your percentages 
and the actual figures will reveal 
how well you can estimate the 
post-high school activities of rep- 
resentative Wisconsin high school 
gradutes. (We have given you 
the percentage in the miscellane- 
ous category since assignment of 
cases to it was arbitrary.) 


Interesting Changes 


When you have completed the 
exercise you may want to exam- 
ine some of the implications. Con- 
sider the changes in percentages 
of subjects in the Armed Forces. 
Are we accepting the fact that 
service in these Armed Forces has 
now altered the former pattern of 
coming of age in America that 
consisted of school, a job, mar- 
riage, and a family? Do we pro- 
vide for this change in our teach- 
ing and counseling? Does the drop 
in percentage in attendance at 
colleges or universities suggest 
that we might have been more 
careful in the selection of those 
we send on to college? If you are 
a teacher of any subject have you 
really considered the amount and 
kind of work in your field that 
students will need in their post- 
high school activities? Are your 
career and college days realistic 
in their emphasis? Are we pre- 
paring our students for the home- 
making activities in which so 
many become engaged? Are we 
encouraging enough of our stu- 
dents to consider the many new 
opportunities in the skilled 
trades? And, if you are an edu- 
cator, are you, regardless of your 
particular assignment asking 
yourself, “Education for What?” 

It may be well to conclude this 
short report as we did two years 
ago with the following statement. 
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WHAT IS YOUR ESTIMATE? 


Post-High School Percentage 
Activity 1952 
Attending colleges and uni- 
Wersiies. =o 23 
Attending other schools (in- 
cluding nurses training) — 6 


Unskilled labor for which no 
specific high school educa- 
tion is prescribed (wait- 
resses, truck drivers, etc.) 23 

Skilled labor (draftsmen, 
butchers, ete.) eee 

Clerical workers (typists, 
bookkeepers, etc.) 

DO ee ea 6 

Members of Armed Forces 

Married (girls only) ~__-_- 

Telephone operators _____. 

Store sales clerks _______ 

Apprentices (machinist, 
bricklayer, ete.) - 

Miscellaneous (girls living 
at home, unemployed, 
medical aides, stewardess, 
conservation aides) _____ 


wwoun 


bo 


to 


Total - phess 100 


“We are quite aware that edu- 
cators have obligations in addi- 
tion to preparing young people 
for occupations and post-high 
school training and we are also 
aware that many of the activities 
listed in the table are temporary. 
Occupations and training are im- 


Your Actual 
Estimated Per- Percentage 
centages, 1954 1954 Difference 


100 
portant, however. It is suggested 
that the figures we have given 
and the extent to which school 
people are aware of them, may 
assist us in keeping at least one 
foot on the ground in the plan- 
ning of education for Wisconsin 
youth.” 





“MOTHERS CORPS” Provides 


Noon Relief for Teachers 


OON hour is just another 

. N working hour for most coun- 
try school teachers, but not for 
the teachers of the Klondike Ele- 
mentary School in Tippecanoe 
County, Indiana. 

There a ‘‘Mothers’ Corps’”’ 
takes over at noon. 

The plan is described in the 
March issue of Farm Journal 
magazine by Gwen Vanderbilt, 
mother of first-grader in the 
school. 

Writes Mrs. Vanderbilt: “The 
idea of giving our teachers a 
break at noon popped at me right 
out of the dishpan one day. If we 
mothers would take over the 
youngsters after lunch, the teach- 
ers could have as much as 40 

Editor’s Note: This article was a 
news release from the Farm Journal 
(West Washington Square, Philadel- 
phia 5, Pa.) sent to the Journal by the 
Education Communications Service. 
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or collapse—against the long 
afternoon hours ahead. 

“Most of the mothers were en- 
thusiastic. We sent out a feeler- 
questionnaire to them. Could they 
minutes in which to rest, relax, 





give an occasional noon hour at 
school? How often? 

“We didn’t get 100 per cent co- 
operation. The biggest problem 
was transportation. Then, many 
had children too young to take 
along to school. Some mothers 
were pregnant. Some were too 
shy to volunteer. A few thought 
parents should ‘stay out of the 
teachers’ business.’ A very few 
just didn’t want to be bothered. 

“But gradually we built up our 
Mothers’ Corps to a number 
which would assure at least one 
volunteer attendant every school- 
day noon. 

“Our plan works. We enjoy 
our self-imposed duty. It’s fun to 
play with our children, and en- 
lightening to watch them with 
other youngsters of the same age. 

“We play simple games. In bad 
weather, we stay indoors to enjoy 
quiet games, play records, sing 
songs, march, write on the black- 
boards. We borrow the tumbling 
mat from the gym for somer- 
saults and cartwheels. 

“Several mothers have found 
that their stock soars with their 
youngsters if the kids can brag 
that ‘Tomorrow is my Mom’s 
day.’ 

“One mother observed, ‘I’ve 
never enjoyed such a good friend- 
ship with a teacher as I’ve had 
with Linda’s this year. Working 
together has helped us under- 
stand each other—and Linda.’ 

“As for the teachers you'd 
have thought we had presented 
them with new hats and corsages, 
they were that built up. Maybe 
it’s the way we take teachers for 
granted that is causing so many 
of them to forsake teaching for 
other jobs.” 


April 1954 
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|: oe the Federal and State 
governments have an inter- 
est in education. Before Wiscon- 
sin was admitted to the Union, 
Congress in the famous North- 
west Ordinance of 1787 granted 
large tracts of land in the state 
for educational purposes. When 
the State was admitted in 1848 
specific provision was made in 
the Constitution for the creation 
of school funds thru sale of those 
lands and thru income from vari- 
ous sources. Either by constitu- 
tional provision or by legislation 
four funds have been established : 
(1) State common school fund; 
(2) normal fund; (3) university 
fund; and (4) agricultural col- 
lege fund. 


Common School Fund 


The State Common School Fund 
had its origin in Article X, Sec- 
tion 2 of the Constitution. It pro- 
vided that the proceeds from the 
sale by the state of the govern- 
ment grants which totaled 1,503,- 
460.38 acres should be placed in a 
fund for common school purposes. 
Although this was the principal 
source of revenue, other income 
was to be placed in the common 
school fund: (1) All moneys and 
clear proceeds of all property that 
may accrue to the state by for- 
feiture or escheat; (2) all mon- 
eys which may be paid as an 
equivalent for exemption from 
military duty (now obsolete) ; 
(3) the clear proceeds of all fines 
collected in the several counties 
for any breach of the penal laws; 
(4) all moneys arising from any 
grant or gift to the state (real 
estate or money) where the pur- 
poses of such grant or gift are 
not specified; (5) five per cent 
of the net proceeds of the sale of 
federal lands in Wisconsin. 


More recent sources of revenue 
added to the School Fund by leg- 
islative acts and further interpre- 
tations of the constitutional pro- 
visions are as follows: Proceeds 
from the sale of certain confisca- 
tions under state game and fish 
laws; dormant bank accounts 
(both checking and saving ac- 
counts) after a 20 year period. 

The acreage under the original 
grants together with the unsold 
area is as follows: 
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Some Sources of School Funds 


T. H. Bakken 
Chief Clerk, Commissioners of The Public Lands 
State Capitol, Madison, Wis. 


Original Grant Unsold 
Acres Acres 
16th Section. 966,700.71 10,264.09 


School Indem- 

1 
500,000 acre__ 

The four items of the School 
Fund as of June 30, 1952, totaled 
$15,144,403.60. Income from these 
sources, which amounts to ap- 
proximately $500,000, is distrib- 
uted annually by the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction to 
all the common schools of the 
state as school aid provided for 
by Article X, Section 5, Wiscon- 
sin Constitution. 


37,098.16 Seas 
499,661.51 Jace 


Cash in State Treasury_.$ 164,655.18 
School Dist. Loans Out- 
ae 11,475,123.87 
City, Town, etc. Loans 
Outstanding __-_--___  2,416,623.58 
Municipal Bonds & Gov. 
Seeurities —.........=. 1,088,000.97 








$15,144,403.60 


Normal Fund 

The Normal Schools of the state 
have a trust fund built up from 
the proceeds of the sale of cer- 
tain lands granted to the state 
under the Swamp Land Act of 
1850 and the Indemnity Swamp 
Grants of 1855 and 1857. The 
grants totaled originally 
3,357,692.82 acres and the unsold 
portion at this time is 144,795.09 
acres. The annual income from 
the investment of this fund, which 
is about $250,000, is at the dis- 
posal of the State Board of Nor- 
mal Regents. The condition of 


this fund as of June 30, 1952, 
was as follows: 
Cash in Treasury __-$ 36,245.84 
School Dist. Loans Out- 
standing — __.. 4,243,590.44 
City, Town, etc. Loans 
Outstanding _ 1,914,451.66 
U. S. Securities - 499,797.78 


Land Contracts e > 35.00 


$6, 694, 520.72 





University Fund 
For the support of the Univer- 
sity a trust fund was created by 


Article X, Section 6, Wisconsin 
Constitution. It was built up from 
the sale of lands granted under 
an Act of Congress dated June 12, 
1838, containing 91,980.74 acres 
of which 32.30 acres remain un- 
sold at present. The annual in- 
come from investments is around 
$6,000. The conditions of the fund 
as of June 30, 1952, was as fol- 
lows: 


Cash in State Treasury ~___$ 401.75 
School Dist. Loans Out- 
SUN ek ett 
City, Town, etc. Loans Out- 

standing —____- _. 105,739.00 


127,989.00 





$234,129.75 


Agricultural College Fund 


For the benefit of the Agricul- 
tural College of the University of 
Wisconsin a trust fund was also 
created. It includes the proceeds 
on the sale of the 240,005.37 acres 
granted under the Act of Con- 
gress for the purpose, passed in 
1862. Only a 40 acre tract re- 
mains unsold. The annual income 
from investment is approximately 
$8,000. The condition of this fund 
as of June 30, 1952, was as fol- 
lows: 


Cash in State Treasury __--$ 5,595.63 
School Dist. Loans Out- 

standing —__ __. 266,708.00 
City, Town, ete. Loans Out- 

standing ~_--___ — 31,291.00 





$303,594.63 


By the State Constitution the 
above funds are invested by a 
State Board called the Commis- 
sioners of the Public Lands, com- 
posed of the Secretary of State, 
State Treasurer, and Attorney 
General. These funds can only be 
invested in municipal loans and 
the purchase of government secu- 
rities and municipal bonds of the 
State of Wisconsin. The present 
rate of interest on loans from 
these funds to municipalities is 
234,.% per annum. 
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News and Views Department of 
Public Instruction 


T SEEMS to be the fashion 

now, .in some places, to ignore 
or deny the need for a philosophy 
of education. Part of this attitude 
toward philosophy comes from 
the feeling that it is an elusive 
sort of thing which is rather im- 
practical at best. Part of this 
antipathy comes from a kind of 
fear. The feeling is that, since 
philosophy embraces so much, we 
had better be careful about it or 
we may find it will get us into hot 
water. Since philosophy embraces 
theory, since it contains some of 
the stuff from which dreams are 
made, we had better give it a 
wide berth. 


It is true, of course, that the 
formation of a philosophy of edu- 
cation does put us on record. It 
helps to tell others what we be- 
lieve and why. If the philosophy 
is written, besides giving us di- 
rection, it gives critics something 
to shoot at. Because philosophy 
is general and practice is spe- 
cific, we can never entirely pre- 
dict practice from the philosophy. 
Such absence of one to our cor- 
respondence between our philos- 
ophy and our deeds, between the- 
ory and practice, makes us some- 
what vulnerable to attack. A critic 
may read our philosophy and de- 
duce a certain practice from it. 
An unfriendly critic may push us 
into a false and extreme position 
far from our practice. 


Philosophy Is Necessary 


Reams of paper have been 
filled by writers who have no de- 
sire to understand; rather, they 
use the device of building up a 
straw man in order that they may 
have the pleasure of knocking 
him down. 

While we admit that a philoso- 
phy of education has its hazards, 
we still feel that it is very useful 
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In order to protect ourselves from the blasts and 


fury of our critics do we need 


Philosophy in Education 


and necessary. Bacon said in 
effect that theory without prac- 
tice is sterile but that practice 
without theory is blind. Unless 
we have taken the time to think 
out where we stand and why, we 
are very likely to be at the mercy 
of every wind of the doctrine 
that blows. 

It is the writer’s contention 
that the present indecision of edu- 
cators in the face of criticism is 
not the result of following a false 
philosophy or of giving too much 
attention to philosophy. It is 
rather that we have not taken 
time to think out where we actu- 
ally stand. When, for example, 
we hear Dewey reviled for the 
pernicious effect of his philosophy 
on education, do we really know 
whether the critic is fair? Have 
we really ever read Dewey with 
an attempt to find out what he 
said? Or do we accept the critic’s 
evaluation at its face value? 

















Most fair educators will admit 
they don’t really know much of 
Dewey’s philosophy except at sec- 
ond hand. Most of what we get 
from Dewey in education comes 
second hand from other educa- 
tors. Maybe we ought to go to the 
source and conscientiously seek 
to know what Dewey really said. 

This article is not written to 
seek to glorify Dewey. We do, 
however, need him and other 
great philosophers, especially 
when they take time to think 
about education. 

We may have erred, as some 
critics maintain, by not reading 
enough of other than Dewey’s 
philosophic writings. The writer 
would recommend the reading of 
the writings on education of Al- 
fred N. Whitehead, Morris R. 
Cohen and other such. In philoso- 
phy as in language we cannot 
know one well wntil we have 
studied at least one other. 





Why are we teaching what we are now teaching the way we are teaching it? 
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Parents Expect Advice 


It seems apparent that we as 
educators shall increasingly be 
called upon to explain to others 
what we are attempting to do. 
If we don’t know, how can we 
explain to others? Increasingly, 
we shall be called upon to give 
professional advice to parents 
and laymen about what to teach 
and why. The study of philoso- 
phy, properly approached, will 
help us. We need to ask ourselves 
these questions: 


1. What are we now teaching? 

2. How are we teaching what we are 
now teaching? 

3. Why are we teaching what we are 
now teaching the way we are 
teaching it? 

4. Should we be teaching what we 
are now teaching the way we are 
now teaching it? 

5. Are there things which we should 
be teaching which we are not 
offering? 

6. Are there better ways of teaching 
what we consider worth teaching? 


Before we can do justice to the 
consideration of the above men- 
tioned questions, we need to tie 
together what we know about 
child study, the laws of learning, 
the fields of knowledge, and what 
the social sciences have taught us 
about the society in which we 
live. Philosophy should help us to 
integrate this knowledge into a 
background which can aid us in 
defining and answering our ques- 
tions. 


More and More Demanded 

The schools and the teaching 
profession are put in a difficult 
situation. The world is getting to 
be a very complex thing about 


which to educate the young. Par- 
ents want more and more things 
taught. So far we have not had 
much help from them in simpli- 
fying the curriculum.* Yet these 
same parents will be critical if 
certain things they regard as fun- 
damental do not get their full 
quota of time. 

Moreover, our society is get- 
ting to be in some ways over- 
organized. This overorganization 
is affecting the conduct of schools. 
Agencies with single aims and 





large budgets are invading the 
school curriculum. While each of 
these organizations may have a 
good purpose, the impact of many 
of them on the school may, in 
time, actually determine what is 
to be taught. 

We as educators need wisdom 
to be in a position to give good 
advice to parents and school pa- 


* The writer once conducted a rather 
extensive questionnaire study with lay- 
men to determine what they believed 
should be taught in our elementary and 
secondary schools. The results showed 
that practically all of the respondents 
wanted everything listed taught to 
everyone. Fortune magazine conducted 
a similar poll on the college level with 
similar results. 


trons when they ask about what 
should be taught and why and 
how it should be presented to 
children. 

Good philosophic study should 
take its place with common sense 
based on experience to give us 
the wisdom we need. 


WEA Executive 
Committee 


Milwaukee, Feb. 27, 1954, 
7:00 P. M. 


Summary of Minutes 


Appointed Irene Yorke to the 
NEA Building Fund Committee 
and authorized said committee to 
print leaflets for the building cam- 
paign. 

Referred a communication 
from Dorothy Burdick to the 
Welfare Committee. 

Discussed a case of a teacher 
unable to collect accrued sick 
leave pay because Workmen’s 
Compensation paid $42 weekly 
which was referred by the Coun- 
cil on Education. Since it was a 
teacher welfare subject it was re- 
ferred to the Welfare Committee 
with authority to secure legal 
counsel in the matter. 

Authorized the Executive Sec- 
retary to send two from the WEA 
office staff as delegates to the 
Minneapolis Instructional Con- 
ference. 

Selected Harlan Zodtner of 
Janesville to receive the Distin- 
guished Service Award for out- 
standing school board service. 


F. G. MACLACHLAN 
Recording for O. H. Plenzke 








WEA Audit Report for 1953 





LETTER from Kellogg, Houghton and Taplick, 
certified public accountants, was presented to 
the WEA Executive Committee at its annual meet- 
ing in January which explained the significant 
items in the annual audit report. The entire letter 
will be printed and distributed to the members of 
the Representative Assembly at the annual meet- 
ing in November. 

The first part of the letter contains a general 
explanation of the procedure in making the report. 
The last paragraph summarizes the principal items. 
It reads. “As indicated in Exhibit “C”, cash income 
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for 1953 totaled $132,126.19, expenses totaled 
$117,409.00, and the excess of income was 
$14,717.19. The income was about $3,000.00 greater 
than 1952, and expenses were up more than 
$8,000.00. The Association’s centennial was cele- 
brated this year with a special issue of the Journal 
and a pageant; aggregated $7,597.07. Also re- 
flected in the year’s expense is a payment of 
$3,000.00 to the Retirement Reserve Fund. Legal 
and legislative expense was more than normal this 
year because the state legislature was in session. 
Payroll costs were also higher during 1953.” 
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BALANCE SHEET—EXHIBIT “A” 
December 31, 1953 (Cash Basis) 


Assets 
Cash in Bank—Exhibit “B” ____ 
Cash in Bank—Life Membership 
Savings Account ______--_-_ 
Cash in Bank—Retirement Re- 
serve Pune... ee 
Securities Owned—At 
Market Value 
12-31-53 — Sched- 
ule Al 
United States Gov- 
ernment Bonds ~_$119,000.00 
Other Securities ___ 3,370.00 








Wisconsin Journal of 
Education — At 
Nominal Value __ 

Equipment — Secre- 
tary’s Office ____$ 

Less: Reserve for 
Depreciation __ 


7,762.34 


5,100.16 


$ 53,036.52 
2,546.29 


2,456.44 


122,370.00 


1.00 


2,662.18 





‘Toval Assets: ......2-.-.. 
Liabilities 
None—Records kept on a cash 
basis 
Net Worth 


WEA Life Membership Account __-~-~-~~- 
WEA Retirement Reserve Fund _~ 


WEA General Account 
Balance, January 1, 1953 ___- 
Excess of Income over Expense 

19583—Exhibit “C” 


Adjustments of Secu- 
rities to Market 
Value: 

Variations between 
Cost and Market 


: TES 5, ae ere $ 1,431.36 
Variation between 

Cost and Market 

12-31-53 ......- 171.61 


$162,092.76 
14,717.19 


$176,809.95 


1,259.75 





Total General Account ___- 


Total Net Worth ____- 


TREASURER’S RECORDS—EXHIBIT “B” 


Cash Receipts and Disbursements 
Year Ended December 31, 1953 


Balance in Bank, January 1, 1953 
Add Receipts: 
Received from Secretary -~_- 
Interest in United States Se- 
CUPIIOS) os 
Income on other securities —_ 
Membership sales at conven- 
OR ee in 2 ee 
Sales of U. S. Treasury notes 
and bonds 
Short-term loan from Bank 


Total Receipts: .-.-2.-==-~- 


Less Disbursements: 


$146,539.12 


2,070.00 


14,575.00 
5,000.00 





Total of checks #9484 to 11222 inclusive 
issued pursuant to orders from the Sec- 


RORY 222 este coca 





Balance in Bank, Dec. 31, 1953 
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Exhibit “A” 


$183,072.43 


$ 2,546.29 
2,456.44 


$178,069.70 


$183,072.43 


$ 53,526.82 


171,126.99 


$224,653.81 


171,617.29 








$ 53,036.52 


SECRETARY’S RECORDS—EXHIBIT “C”’ 


Statement of Income and Expense 
Year Ended December 31, 1953 (Cash Basis) 


Income 


Memberships and Subscriptions ~----------- 


Interest on United 
States Govern- 
ment Bonds ___~ 

Less: Accrued In- 
terest on Bonds 
Boveht _....... 


$ 2,765.47 


Income on Other Securities __ 
Teachers Materials Sold —___~_- 
Refunds and Cancelled Checks __ 
Milwaukee Auditorium Board ___ 


Otel Income 2.220! 2.205 


Expense 
President’s Travel Expense —__-_ 
Treasurer’s Salary and Expense 
Executive Committee Expense __ 
Secretary’s Office Ex- 
pense 


Secretary’s Salary $10,500.00 
Secretary’s Travel 

Expense 2..=—.- 1,386.33 
Office Salaries— 

Pull “fime —..=- 32,583.62 
Office Salaries— 

Part Time —... 2,068.89 
Rent: Paid —...... 3,018.00 
Office Supplies and 

Bxpense ......- 1,999.54 
Le a 986.96 
Telephone and Tele- 

iy: )))| 700.06 
Subscriptions —___ 46.40 
Prine. 2250255 628.75 
Depreciation of Of- 

fice Equipment__ 419.63 
Other Expense ___ 544.37 


Convention Expense ____------~ 

NEA Dues and Expense —------ 

Wis. Journal of Education: 
Advertising Sold__ $19,180.72 
Printing_$21,502.65 





Postage _ 975.24 
Other Ex- 
pense — 2,128.60 24,606.49 
Committees .. esse cn ee ets 


Refunds of Memberships and Sub- 

scriptions 
Research and Public Relations __ 
Subsidies—Wisconsin District 

Education Associations ___~ 
Locals Consultant Travel ~_--~- 
Federal Social Security Tax —__- 
Unemployment Insurance—State 

Qn Pegeral jean 
Secretary’s Office Staff Annuity 

Plan 
Retirement Reserve Fund ~----- 
emal MOOUNsEl Seco Seles 
Actuarial Service .....=—>..—- 
Loss on sale of U. S. Treasury 

TN a i ee ee 
Life Membership Fund —_------ 
Centennial Celebration Expense 
Miscellaneous Expense _-~----- 





TOtOl-EROVONRO oi oo cee a 


177.40 
3.75 
8.50 


6,687.24 


899.33 
1,241.08 
1,589.99 


54,882.55 


12,332.15 
3,029.44 


5,425.77 
6,304.78 


795.00 
7,067.48 


2,885.50 
2,112.23 
445.76 


206.83 


1,345.00 
3,000.00 
2,791.50 
1,800.00 


271.63 
100.00 
7,997.07 


685.91 


Excess of Income over Expense—Ex- 


IDIG (ea ee eae 


$122,791.41 


$132,126.19 


117,409.00 


April 1954 
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HE possibility that inter- 

scholastic athletics might 
have to be altogether discontinued 
has been seriously considered in 
some places in recent years. Dis- 
ruption of educational programs 
by high-pressure interscholastic 
competition and harm done to 
some schoolboy athletes by the 
blandishments of recruiting 
agents for intercollegiate athletics 
have brought misgivings to many 
of us with responsibility for youth 
education. 

The Educational Policies Com- 
mission began a long, sober look 
at the perplexing problem of 
school athletics in March 1951. 
Practices and problems were re- 
viewed, issues were identified, 
experts were consulted, and poli- 
cies were formulated. After ex- 
tensive deliberation at a series 
of meetings, the 19 members of 
the Commission last December 
reached consensus on a compre- 
hensive statement of the problem 
and agreed unanimously on a 
series of recommendations. 

The EPC, which is a joint com- 
mission of the National Education 
Association and the American As- 
sociation of School Administra- 
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Athletic opportunities should, in short, be provided for each and for all. 


Ever since competitive athletics became a part of our 


public school program, they have been both praised 


and condemned. The Educational Policies Commission 


has contributed the latest on this controversial subject. 


What EPC Thinks 
About Athletics 


N. D. McCombs 
Superintendent of Schools 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Member of Educational Policies Commission 


tors, made the first public an- 
nouncement of its reeommenda- 
tions at the AASA meeting at 
Atlantic City on February 14, 
1954. Its complete report—a 116- 
page volume entitled School Ath- 
letics: Problems and Policies—is 
now available.* 

To those who have considered 
abolition of interscholastic athlet- 
ics, the Commission replies, 





ali 


“Don’t do it. Eliminate evils. Re- 
duce overemphasis. But don’t 
throw out the baby with the 
bath!” 


Athletic Values Affirmed 


The book begins with this 
affirmation by the Commission: 


We believe in athletics as an impor- 
tant part of the school physical educa- 
tion program. We believe that the ex- 
perience of playing athletic games 
should be a part of the education of all 
children and youth who attend school 
in the United States. 

Participation in sound athletic pro- 
grams, we believe, contributes to health 
and happiness, physical skill and emo- 
tional maturity, social competence and 
moral values. 

We believe that cooperation and com- 
petition are both important components 
of American life. Athletic participation 
can help teach the value of cooperation 
as well as the spirit of competition. 

Playing hard and playing to win can 
help to build character. So also do 
learning to “take it” in the rough and 
tumble of vigorous play, experiencing 
defeat without whimpering and victory 
without gloating, and disciplining one’s 
self to comply with the rules of the 
games and of -good sportsmanship. 

Athletics may also exemplify the 
value of the democratic process and of 
fair play. Thru team play the student 
athlete often learns how to work with 
others for the achievement of group 
goals. Athletic competition can be a 


* Educational Policies Commission, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 
6, D. C. Published Feb. 15, 1954, 116 
pages. $1 per copy. A Checklist of 
School Athletics is a 12-page pamphlet, 
containing 100 questions designed to 
measure both opinions and practices 
with respect to school athletics. Based 
on the new EPC book, the Checklist is 
available at 10 cents per copy. 
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wholesome equalizer: Individuals on the 
playing field are judged for what they 
are and for what they can do, not on 
the basis of the social, ethnic, or eco- 
nomic group to which their families 
belong. 

We believe that school athletics are 
a potential educative force of great 
power that is not used so much as it 
should be, and that is too often mis- 
used. We believe that concerted efforts 
should be made by school personnel and 
by other citizens to capitalize more 
effectively on the potential values in 
school athletics. .. . 

Running thru the volume are 
two main themes: 

1. School athletics must be an inte- 
gral part of the educational pro- 
gram. 

2. Benefits of participating in school 
athletics must be available to all 
children and youth. 


Athletics as Education 


The purpose of school athletics, 
says the Commission, should be 
education of youth, not entertain- 
ment of spectators. 


The athletic coach is a teacher, 
with a teaching job to do. Players 
are learners with learnings of 
lifelong value available to them 
on the playing field or in the gym- 
nasium, 

Athletic education should be 
paid for in the same way that 
other parts of the educational en- 
terprise are paid for—out of gen- 
eral school funds, not out of gate 
receipts. 

Athletic activities should fit 
harmoniously into the rest of the 
school’s program. Games and 
practice session and pep rallies 
should not have a higher priority 
on pupils’ time than English, so- 
cial studies, shop, or music. The 
concluding sentences in the Com- 
mission’s report say, “Funds pro- 
vided for athletics should be gen- 
erous, but not at the expense of 
other educational essentials... . 
A school’s program in athletics 
should in all respects be kept in 
sound proportion to the school 
program.” 

Insistence that athletics must 
be conducted as part of education 
is reflected in the Commission’s 
recommendation that state de- 
partments of education should ex- 
ert more authority over inter- 
scholastic athletics than is now 
the case in most states. A state’s 
high school athletic association, 
says the Commission, should func- 
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tion within a framework of poli- 
cies established by the legally 
constituted educational authority 
of its state. 


Athletics for ALL 


The second main theme, con- 
sistently emphasized thruout the 
book, is that all pupils should have 
satisfying opportunities to take 
part in competitive sports. To 
achieve this will require, in many 
places, a deliberate de-emphasis 
on interscholastics and an in- 
creased emphasis on intramurals, 
extramurals, and athletic activi- 
ties within the regular physical 
education classes. 


Too much attention to a few 
highly skilled boys on the school 
team is not good for the boys in- 
volved, and it tends to neglect 
athletic opportunities for other 
boys, as well as for girls. 


To give all boys and girls in a 
school adequate opportunity for 
athletic participation calls for 
broad intramural and class pro- 
grams involving a rich variety of 
activities, flexible time schedules, 
and versatile leaders. Says the 
Commission: 

There should be dual sports and. team 
sports, easy sports and hard ones, in- 
door and outdoor, common games and 
unusual ones, some for boys alone, some 
for girls alone, and some for boys and 
girls together. There should be activi- 
ties suitable for children with various 
types of physical handicaps, some for 
small and delicate children, some to 
test the mettle of the larger and 
stronger ones. 


Athletic opportunities in short, should 
be provided for each—and for all. 


Interscholastic competition— 
sanctioned by the Commission for 
senior high school only—is justi- 
fied on the ground that it provides 
for the special needs of those who 
are “athletically gifted.’’ It is 
stressed, however, that special 
opportunities for skilled players 
must be to supplement and not to 
replace opportunities provided for 
all. 


Postseason Tournaments 


Many readers will probably 
consider that the most drastic 
recommendation in the report is 
the call for an end to the present 
widespread practice of holding 
postseason tournaments or games 
among high school teams to de- 


termine champions or for other 
purposes. 

The Commission illustrates its 
reasons for taking this position 
by describing the experience of a 
high school basketball team that 
“succeeds” too well by winning 
several successive rounds of a 
statewide elimination tourna- 
ment. The excitement and disrup- 
tion of normal school and com- 
munity life which accompany 
such an experience are held to be 
detrimental, physically and psy- 
chologically, to both players and 
spectators. 


Junior High School Problems 


Although the central focus of 
the report is on the senior high 
school level, with attention to col- 
lege athletics as they affect school 
practices, two chapters are de- 
voted, respectively, to the distinc- 
tive problems of elementary and 
junior high schools. On both of 
these levels, the Commission dis- 
approves of interscholastic com- 
petition. A summary paragraph 
states: 

Danger of overindulgence in com- 
petitive sports is perhaps greatest at 
junior high school level, where wise 
leadership and careful guidance are 
critically needed to prevent physical 
and emotional injury to young adoles- 
cent boys. Strong pressures sometimes 
must be resisted—pressures from divers 
sources: out-of-school promoters, re- 
cruiters of “material” for senior high 
school varsity teams, parents who de- 
sire athletic stardom for their sons. 
Pressures from the boys themselves— 
driven by altogether natural desires to 
grow up, to emulate older boys, and to 
achieve recognition—must also be 
curbed. 


Good Athletic Programs 

Much of the book is devoted to 
constructive recommendations for 
improving athletic programs. The 
need for a broad base of commu- 
nity support for such programs is 
recognized, and suggestions for 
building such a base are offered. 
The Commission hopes that its 
report will stimulate widespread 
discussion and action by school 
patrons as well as by school per- 
sonnel. It further hopes that all 
members of the school staff will 
have a part in redirection of ath- 
letic policies and programs in 
those communities where such re- 
direction is needed in order to 
make athletic education more 
fully educational. 


April 1954. 
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THE SPOTLIGHT ON EDUCATION and EDUCATORS 


Janesville Tries Visiting 


The faculty of the Janesville Public 
Schools had an interesting and valu- 
able experience thru exchanging visits 
between high school and elementary 
classes. It was the case of observing 
the methods of each and the circum- 
stances under which each did his part 
in the total educational program of 
the school. 

On Dec. 1, the high school teachers 
spent the morning in a visitation pro- 
gram with the grade school teachers 
in all the city schools. On Mar. 17, the 
elementary school teachers visited the 
Janesville High School classes. Each 
day’s program opened with an orienta- 
tion period previous to visiting the 
classes; and following the call, both 
elementary and secondary teachers re- 
assembled for a discussion period on 
questions of vital concern to all. 

This exchange of calls, with the re- 
lated discussion of grade and high 
school problems and methods, was sug- 
gested by a council on instruction, 
made up of 18 teachers and school ad- 
ministrators chosen thruout the school 
system. The inter-visitation program 
has proven to be an educational and 
worthwhile experience to all. 


Madison Awards Scholarship 


The Madison Education Association 
has established an annual $100 schol- 
arship to be given to a qualified senior 
boy or girl of the Madison public high 
schools who plans to enter the teach- 
ing profession. To guide the author- 
ized committee which will make the 
selection, the MEA Scholarship and Aid 
Committee outlined the requirements 
necessary in order for the student to 
receive the award. 

Besides definite plans to enter the 
training for the profession in a Wis- 
consin teacher training institution, the 
student must have at least a B aver- 
age, participate in extracurricular ac- 
tivities, show leadership and depend- 
ability, be a good citizen, and be in 
need of assistance. Payment to the 
student will be made at the time of his 
enrollment in college. 


Moede Goes to Sevastopol 


Eldor A. Moede, superintendent of 
schools at Oconto Falls, since 1948 and 
president of the Northeastern Wis- 
consin Education Association, resigned 
to accept the principalship of Sevasto- 
pol High School in Door County. 


Health Council Meets at Kohler 


Members of the Wisconsin State 
Health Council will be guests of the 
Kohler Company at Kohler, Wis., on 
May 14, according to L. O. Tetzlaff of 
Sheboygan Falls, chairman of the 
Council. A continuation of the study 
on emotional health will be the basis 
for the day’s program which will be a 
followup of the Feb. 26 meeting held 
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at Marquette University in Milwaukee. 
The State School Health Council is a 
recommending and advisory body to the 
Wisconsin Cooperative School Health 
Program. It is composed of 48 members 
representing 35 groups interested in 
health of the school child. 


Teachers Offered Scholarships 
Approximately 25 experienced ele- 

mentary teachers of Wisconsin will 

have an opportunity to secure valuable 


scholarships for the 8-weeks summer 
session at the University of Wisconsin 
in the field of economic education. Each 
teacher admitted to the workshop will 
receive an amount equal to the cost of 
room and board in one of the univer- 
sity dormitories plus the regular Sum- 
mer Session tuition fee. Sponsored for 
the first time this summer by the De- 
partment of Economics and the schools 
of Commerce and Education, and of- 
fered as Education 117, it will be sched- 
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WHY? 


Benefits Increased on Professional Group Plans 
While Rates Have Been Reduced! 


Preferred by Most Teachers to Uncertainty 


RELIABILITY Preferred by Most Teachers to Assessments 


Protection Teachers Need Most at a Cost They 
Can Afford to Pay 


Over 2500 Professional Groups Protected in 25 
Years (Over 200 Teachers Groups in Wis.) 


W.E.A. ENDorseDGROUP PLANS 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL—Underwritten 


For information, write to: 


Wisconsin Education 
Association 


404 Insurance Building 
Madison 3, Wis. 


Washington National 


Insurance Co. 
Wisconsin Group Offices 


613 Gay Bldg., Madison 3, Wis. 
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Take a 
Princess 


cruise 
to Alaska 


2000 MILES BY SCENIC INSIDE 
PASSAGE AS LOW AS $180! 


82-day round trip to Alaska— 
the most picturesque cruise in 
North America! Sailing north 
from Vancouver, you wind 
through towering fjords, slip 
past living glaciers. You enjoy 
varied scenery — from awesome 
cliffs to rolling hills of multi- 
colored flowers. 2000 miles with 
smooth-as-glass comfort! 

And how you'll enjoy un- 
spoiled Alaska! Northern 
Lights, “Gold Rush” country, 
native Indian handicrafts. 

Come by Canadian Pacific 
diesel to Vancouver. See the 
Canadian Rockies. Vacation 
thrills—and comfort—start the 
minute you board your train! 





For information, see your local agent or Canadian Pacific— 


offices in principal cities in U.S. and Canada. 





For Baseball and Tennis 


ALL AMERICAN* 


athletic glusses 


designed 


ee) 
treatment 





*Pat. Pend. 


A. EXTRA STURDY ALL-METAL FRAME 

B. “CUSHION FIT’’ SHOCK ABSORBENT RUB- 
BER NOSE PIECE 

C. ENDS COVERED TO PROTECT OTHER PLAYERS 


D. SAFETY PRESCRIPTION LENSES WITH HIGH 
BASE CURVE 
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E. EXPANSIBLE, ADJUSTABLE "GLASS GARD"* | 


HEADBAND 


e Consult your eye doctor for 
further information 


Executive Offices 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Penson 


OPTICAL COMPANY 








Since 1913 


COMPLETE LABORATORIES 
IN PRINCIPAL UPPER MIDWEST CITIES 
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$500 PER MONTH 
NO INVESTMENT REQUIRED 


ONCE WE WERE TEACHERS — TRY BUSINESS 
AS A HOBBY—MAKE YOUR SUMMER 
AND SPARE TIME PROFITABLE 


Men over 30, reliable elderly men 
preferred, in farming communi- 
ties, towns and cities under 100,- 
000 population. 


One of the nation’s largest manu- 
facturers of corn cribs and farm 
buildings wants dignified direct 
representation in your area. 
Known for quality products 
through the years. 


e 
If you are interested write to 
@ 


MONELLE CORPORATION 
MONMOUTH, ILLINOIS 











uled for eight weeks corresponding to 
the regular Summer Session term, and 
will carry six graduate credits. 

There will be three major centers of 
organization for the workshop. One 
will be to develop an understanding 
of the major economic principles and 
processes appropriate for the elemen- 
tary school program such as the opera- 
tion of the marketing system, the con- 
sumer’s role in the economic system, 
and taxation. A second will deal with 
the problems of curriculum and _ in- 
struction for developing economic un- 
derstandings in the elementary school, 
and will include such areas as objec- 
tives, curriculum organization, meth- 
ods of teaching, instructional mate- 
rials, and evaluation. A third emphasis 
will be on the preparation of materials 
which each participant can use in his 
local school situation. 

The workshop staff will include uni- 
versity personnel in the fields of Eco- 
nomics, Commerce, and Education as 
well as elementary school teachers who 
have been especially successful in pro- 
moting economic understanding. For 
further information write Frank J. 
Estvan, School of Education, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Madison 6. 


Carroll Offers Summer Program 


Carroll College at Waukesha offers 
valuable courses during the summer 
for teachers, high school graduates, 
and undergraduates. The summer pro- 
gram is planned for two four-week 
terms which run from June 21 to 
July 16, and from July 19 to Aug. 13. 
Students may elect one morning and 
one afternoon class each term and 
earn six hour credits each term or a 
maximum of 12 credits for the eight- 
week program. Special feature of the 
summer session is that it provides for 
concentrated work on one or two 
courses at a time and is so flexible a 
student may take either morning or 
afternoon work. Courses will be offered 
in elementary and secondary education 
and allied subjects. For further infor- 
mation write to Dr. James M. Ridg- 
way, director of the Summer Session. 


New NEA Life Members 


S. R. Slade of Wausau, state NEA 
director, announced three Wisconsin 
educators who have become life mem- 
bers of the National Education Asso- 
ciation since Mar. 1. They are Roy M. 
Sleeter, Wausau; Geneva M. Lione, 
West Allis; and Jerome Hutto, Green 
Bay. We congratulate these new life 
members of NEA. Not only does life 
membership in our national organiza- 
tion strengthen our profession but it 
also adds to the NEA building fund. 


Applied Research Is Topic 


The Midwest Administration Center, 
a center of the Cooperative Program 
in Educational Administration located 
at the University of Chicago, will spon- 
sor a conference at the University 
July 19-23 which is designed to dem- 
onstrate how research can be trans- 
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lated into action. It will deal with the 
topic, “Applying Research in Educa- 
tional Administration.” Emphasis will 
be placed on the implications of re- 
search for personnel administration, 
public relations in education, the use 
of outside resources by schools, and 
planning designed to attain educa- 
tional objectives. Concise reviews of 
the major findings of current research 
in these areas will be presented. Small 
discussion groups aided by consultants 
and resource persons will apply these 
findings to problems and questions sub- 
mitted in advance by the participants. 

The conference is open to superin- 
tendents, principals, teachers, and 
school board members. Registration 
will be limited to 140 persons. Addi- 
tional information regarding the con- 
ference may be obtained from William 
W. Savage, conference manager, Mid- 
west Administration Center, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, 5835 Kimbark Ave- 
nue, Chicago 37. 


French Gov’t Cites Educator 


Laura B. Johnson, University of 
Wisconsin professor of education and 
teacher of French at Wisconsin High 
School, has been awarded the Palmes 
Academiques by the French govern- 
ment for her services to the cause of 
French culture in the United States, 
the University announced recently. 
Miss Johnson has been one of the out- 
standing exponents of modern meth- 
ods of French language instruction 
and one of the directors of the French 
House. She was among its original 
founders and has been active in foster- 
ing its growth. A “diner de gala” was 
held in her honor Thursday, Mar. 11, 
at the French House on the Univer- 
sity campus. 


Reading Workshop Planned 


The Department of Education of the 
University of Chicago announces the 
Second Workshop in Reading to be 
held from June 28—July 23. It will be 
coordinated with the 17th Annual Read- 
ing Conference. The Workshop is open 
to classroom teachers, supervisors, ad- 
ministrators, and remedial teachers. 
Experienced persons will serve as lead- 
ers for sections at the elementary, 
high school, and college levels. Addi- 
tional information may be obtained by 
writing to Mrs. Helen M. Robinson, 
Department of Education, 5835 Kim- 
bark Avenue, Chicago 37. 


Gardner Memorial Fund Started 


A scholarship memorial fund has 
been started by members of the Wau- 
kesha Teachers Association honoring 
Hope Gardner who died last summer. 
She was an English instructor and a 
class adviser at Waukesha high school. 
Some $230 have been given to the fund 
thus far by friends in professional or 
social groups to which she belonged. 
A committee of the WTA consisting of 
Gerald Baalrud, Doris Edminster, Cla- 
rice Kline, Fred Metzner, Kathryn 
Nohelty, Clyde Shields, and Florence 
Trakel will administer the fund. 
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Tripp Hall—a residence for women on the lake shore 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


DIVISION OF RESIDENCE HALLS 
Invites you to 


Live on Campus 


Supplement your 1954 SUMMER SESSION oat the University of Wisconsin with the best 
in living conditions offered by the University's Division of Residence Halls at minimum rates 


* IDEAL ON-CAMPUS LOCATIONS 

* FAVORABLE STUDY CONDITIONS 

* ATTRACTIVE MENUS 

%& UNEXCELLED RECREATION FACILITIES 


RATES (including board and room): 


WOMEN Single 
THIBP IRAE 2325-52. _.$150 
ELIZABETH WATERS HALL -tcu WAS 

MEN 
ADAMS HALL ----_- 7 ... 9088 


KRONSHAGE HOUSES 


MARRIED COUPLES 
SLICHTER HALL (per couple) 


Double 
$125-$140 
155 


$125-$140 
140 


$260 


Write for our illustrated 1954 summer session bulletin. Address: Division of Residence Halls, 


The University of Wisconsin, Slichter Hall, Madison 6, Wisconsin. 


Elizabeth Waters Hall overlooking Lake Mendota 
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THIS SUMMER, ENROLL IN 


University of Miami 
Teachers 
Workshop 


JULY 7—AUG. 13 


6 Weeks Tuition—All Meals 
Living Quarters 
Round Trip Air Fare 


$32250 


FROM CHICAGO 


Begin your most wonderful and 
worthwhile summer with a flight to 
Miami in a luxurious Delta-C&S 
DC-6 or DC-7. 

Workshop Program under di- 
rection of Dr. A. Wells Foshay of 
Ohio State and Dr. Wm. M. Alex- 
ander of Miami University, in- 
cludes curriculum studies, group 
discussion and lectures, as well as 
individual investigations of special 
problems. Six Credits. 

Groups share apartments in 
residence halls. Ample opportun- 


program and at nearby beaches. 
Write today. 


on oe 


WRITE 
FOR 
FOLDER 


AIA LINES 


Reservations Phone: Financial 6-5300 
Ticket Offices: 67 E. Monroe St., 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, or 

1649 Orrington, Evanston 

or call your Travel Agent 








The fund will be used to provide 
college scholarships for one or two 
members of the class of 1954, the group 
of which Miss Gardner was adviser. 
Committee members noted that if others 
wish, they can make contributions to 
the memorial fund thru the WTA’s 
fund committee. 


Badger History Wins Award 


Badger History, the publication of 
the Wisconsin State Historical Society 
for grade and high school students, 
received national recognition from 
Freedoms Foundation at Valley Forge 
in an announcement made by the offi- 
cers of the organization on Washing- 
ton’s Birthday, Feb. 22. The honor cer- 
tificate was awarded by the national 
awards jury for the school citizenship 
program as an outstanding achieve- 
ment in helping to bring about a better 
understanding of the American way 
of life during 1953. Mrs. Mary Touhy 
Ryan is editor of Badger History. 


NYU Offers UN Workshop 


New York University’s School of 
Education has organized four summer 
programs covering international af- 
fairs and the contemporary arts for 
the convenience of educators who will 
be in New York City for the 1954 
meeting of the NEA, June 27-July 2. 

The annual NYU-United Nations 
Institute, formerly held in February, 
is to be conducted June 24 to 26 in- 
clusive. The 1954 Institute will provide 
a first-hand study of U. N. headquar- 
ters and the U. N. at work. 

A workshop in the contemporary 
arts, with New York City as the “lab- 
oratory,” will open on July 3 and con- 
tinue for a week. Lectures and discus- 
sions are to be conducted by prominent 
persons in art and education. Field 
trips will include visits to art muse- 
ums, radio and television studios, and 
studios of artists. 

NYU’s “World Cruise in One Week,” 
from June 21 to 26 inclusive, offers 
on-the-spot studies of “nations” as they 
are represented in various regions of 
New York City. 

A six-week Workshop in Interna- 
tional Education, from July 7 to Aug. 
13, will provide individual or school- 
group study of the United Nations, the 
need for international education, and 
the curricula to achieve a better un- 
derstanding of the peoples of the 
world. 

Further information on all four pro- 
grams may be obtained from Fred- 
erick L. Redefer, Students Building, 
Room 57, New York University, New 
York City 3, N. Y. 


Math Teachers to Meet in West 


The 14th Summer Meeting of the 
National Council of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics, a department of the NEA, will 
be held in Seattle, Aug. 28-25, on the 
campus of the University of Washing- 
ton. The theme of the conference will 
be “Mathematics in Focus”. 





Speakers at the general sessions will 
be: F. Lynwood Wren, George Peabody 
College for Teachers; Ivan Niven, Uni- 
versity of Oregon; R. E. Gaskell, Boe- 
ing Airplane Company; Carl B. Allen- 
doerfer and Dean Francis F. Powers, 
University of Washington. 

Sectional meetings will include ele- 
mentary, secondary, collegiate, and 
teacher training discussion groups. 
Every teacher of Mathematics will find 
much of interest and profit in attend- 
ing the meeting of this organization. 
Further information may be secured 
from: Elizabeth J. Roudebush, a mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors, N.C.T.M., 
815—4th Avenue North, Seattle. 





Say You Saw It in the Journal 


brained bo 


EACH? 


you might prefer to 
serve in educational 


sales work! 


As one of America’s top-ranking Publishers 
of Handwriting Courses, we are now offer- 
ing teacher-trained men and women who 
can qualify, attractive opportunities under 
our new sales organization plan. 

Presently we are considering applicants 
for the state of— 


Hisconsin 


If you are in the 25-45 age bracket, qualified 
educationally and with teaching experience, 
it is not necessary that you be an expert 
penman. Any improvement needed in your 
handwriting will be provided as a part of 
our sales training course here at Columbus. 

You must be able to give classroom dem- 
onstrations and meet with teachers in 
consolidated groups, handwriting work 
shops, ete. 

Travel is necessary as work may take you 
into the field for several weeks at a time. 

Position pays salary and expenses with 
extra bonus for exceptional sales success. 








Applications Confidential 


Please give your educational background 
and experience and include character refer- 
ences with your application. 

Many teacher-trained men and women 
have met with outstanding success in Edu- 
cational Sales Work. 


Perhaps this is your opportunity! 
Address— 
THE ZANER-BLOSER COMPANY 
Dept. W. Columbus, Ohio 


Handwriting Publishers Since 1895 
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Superior Has Inservice Program 


The Wisconsin State College, Supe- 
rior, sponsored an afternoon conference 
for area teachers on Mar. 3. A total of 
76 elementary and high school teach- 
ers, principals, supervisors, and super- 
intendents from Shell Lake, Maple, 
Minong, Iron River, Bayfield County, 
Brule, Lake Nebagamon, Hawthorne, 
Cloverland, Poplar, Port Wing, Went- 
worth, Spooner, and Lakeside were in 
attendance. 

A demonstration of teaching a rote 
song to the Fifth Grade of the McCas- 
kill School was conducted for elemen- 
tary teachers by Mrs. Edith Swartley, 
music supervisor of the McCaskill Dem- 
onstration School. A panel consisting 
of G. Lloyd Schultz, music education 
supervisor, and Robert C. Van Raalte, 
elementary school supervisor, both of 
the State Department of Public In- 
struction, and Donald Foltz, professor 
of vocal music, Wisconsin State Col- 
lege, Superior, discussed the topic, 
“Music in the Elementary School.” 

High school teachers heard Harley 
Erickson of the Education Depart- 
ment, Wisconsin State College, Supe- 
rior, discuss the topic, “Testing and 
the Use of Test Results in Our Public 
Schools.” Gayle Manion, Speech De- 
partment, Wisconsin State College, Su- 
perior, spoke on the use of tape record- 
ers in the classroom and the topie 
“Speech Skills in the High School.” 

The conference was sponsored by 
Wisconsin State College, Superior, and 
was under the supervision of Gordon 
Nelson, superintendent, Joint District 
No. 1, Maple; V. E. van Patter, direc- 
tor of Teacher Training and Place- 
ment; and Harry W. Anderson, assist- 
ant director of Teacher Training and 
Placement, Wisconsin State College at 
Superior. ‘ 


Award Given for School Aid 


Eleven national educational organi- 
zations presented an award to The Ad- 
vertising Council for its work as the 
“task force of business” in helping to 
improve the nation’s public schools at 
the Celebrities Dinner of the National 
School Public Relations Association in 
Atlantic City during the AASA con- 
vention. 

The Council, a nonprofit public serv- 
ice organization supported by Ameri- 
can business, has, since 1947, con- 
ducted a nationwide advertising cam- 
paign for Better Schools to which U. S. 
business and advertising have donated 
some $14 million worth of free adver- 
tising time and space. The campaign is 
conducted in behalf of the National 
Citizens Commission for the Public 
Schools. Benton & Bowles, Inc. adver- 
tising agency (New York) prepared 
the advertising materials without 
charge. 

Felix W. Coste, vice president, The 
Coca Cola Company, and volunteer head 
of the Council’s campaign, who ac- 
cepted the award on behalf of the 
Council, predicted that American busi- 
ness this year alone will contribute $5 
million more in time and space to com- 
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New Horizons 


We hope you find this helpful 








More Trips for School Children 


Ohio Schools journal thinks this subject of sufficient interest to devote 
over 3 pages to it in an article by W. L. Lansdown, Principal, Dayton’s Garfield School. 
Pointers, below, for school trips for ages 12-16 are based on this article. 


Trip supervision extends from writ- 
ing unit of study on trip until pupils 
are returned to parents. Those in 
charge are principal; homeroom 
teacher; English and Social Science 
teacher; physician; nurse; a mother; 
an active PTA member; a wife or 
husband or relative of one in charge. 
Homeroom teachers 
must be the pivot 
of group. Thru 
them about half of 
cost should be 
raised. For rest, 


devise a mone S J Keep strict accounts with a page for each child. 


making plan. Sale 

of salvage material was core of Gar- 
field’s plan. Popcorn and_ school 
lunch sales, shows, dances, etc.— 
other sources. Garfield raised $400 
for Detroit trip; $800 for Smokies. 


WHEN YOU’RE HOME after a busy day see 
how fast you feel a little lift by enjoying that lively 
flavor of delicious Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum. And let 
the natural chewing help you relax. Try it today. 








Gain interest by a talk about travel to 
distant places. Review successful 
trips by other schools. Show motion 
pictures of area (from railroads, bus- 
lines, etc.). When pupils are orien- 
tated and eager, put | to 2 or 3 
places to vote, based on educational 
value, economy, distance. Detailed 
finance and value 
statement to pupils 
and parents are a 
necessity. 
Insurance coverage 
is a must. Also phy- 
sician’s OK for each 
child. Extreme be- 
havior problems—not for trips. 
Preparatory study of 1 Road maps 
2 History of area 3 Noted people 
4 Factors affecting social culture 
5 Natural resources 6 Climate, etc. 















EDUCATIONAL 
THRILLING TRIPS 


Special School Rates 
April 15 to November 1 
U. S. Highways 18-151 


25 Miles West of 
Madison 














Develops the Child’s 
Natural Inquisitiveness... 


As boys and girls explore the everyday workings of 
nature they should be led to develop their ability to 
perceive problems, to seek solutions by direct observa- 


tion and then to evaluate the results. 


BECKY CARR 


SCIENCE and CONSERVATION SERIES 


By Sam Thorn, Dr. C. D. Duncan, J. M. Brouilette, I. $. Harbeck 
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Write for descriptive, illustrated circular 
or ask our representative, Benj. Davies, 
814 Third Ave., Green Bay, Wis., to 
show you these new books. 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY - 


1632 Indiana Avenue 





A series from pre-primer through grade three that meets children’s 
needs for simple, colorful science stories. These 
books provide a developmental program based on 
children’s maturing interests in the world about 
them. Learnings are drawn from direct observation 
and experiment. Therefore, emphasis is upon un- 
derstanding basic relationships rather than on 
isolated facts. All areas of science are presented, 
and carefully graded vocabularies make the stories 
easy to read, easy to understand. Accurate, attrac- 
tive illustrations (many in four colors) are an 
integral part of the text. Suggested activities and 
informational notes for the teacher complete each | 


book 








Let’s Go—Pre-primer 

Let’s Try—Primer 

Let’s Find Out—Js/ Reader 
Let’s Look Around—2nd Reader 
Let’s See Why—3rd Reader 


Publishers 
° Chicago 16, Illinois 
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@ In the classroom enchanted vaca- 
tions may seem remote. But when 
summer comes a North Western- 
Union Pacific Tour provides the 
magic formula for a carefree, es- 
corted, all-expense vacation to the 
West’s outstanding regions. 


Ww WHI // Wy, Myf, 


You can choose from cool Colo- 
rado and its mountain vistas; 
magic Yellowstone and the fasci- 
nating Tetons; the vastness and 
color of Zion-Bryce Canyon-Grand 


C. H. MERTENS, Manager 
Department of Tours 
North Western-Union Pacific Name 
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Please send me free copy of your beautifully illustrated 
book, WESTERN SUMMER TOURS. (E-68 





Canyon National Parks; fun-loving 
California; the picturesque Pacific 
Northwest, including Sun Valley 
and the Canadian Rockies. 


Interesting! —thrilling!—romantic! | 


But get the exciting, day-by-day 
story. Send for the ’54 edition of 
WESTERN SUMMER TOURS, de- 
scribing moderately priced vaca- | 
tions from 8 to 15 days in length. 
The book is free—mail the coupon 
—or see your Travel Agent. 





148 S. Clark Street 
Street. 





Chicago 3, Illinois 
City. 


Zone. State. 
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bat “national indifference” and “adult 
delinquency” on the public school 
problem. 


The citation was presented by Her- 
old C. Hunt, Eliot Professor of Edu- 
cation, Graduate School of Education, 
Harvard University. In summarizing 
the Council’s Better Schools program 
to date, Dr. Hunt stated: 

“Two main objectives were stated at 
the outset of the initial campaign. 
One was to awaken the American peo- 
ple to the urgent need for improving 
the nation’s educational system. The 
second was to make certain that the 
significance of the teachers’ contribu- 
tion to the community was more widely 
known and appreciated. Special effort 
was made to induce qualified people to 
enter the field by making the teaching 
profession more attractive, while citi- 
zens were urged to work with civic 
groups and school boards seeking to 
improve teachers’ working and living 
conditions. 

In his acceptance speech, Mr. Coste 
said: 

“In recognizing our responsibility we 
are striking a telling blow against 
what I call ‘adult delinquency’. We 
adults would be delinquent if we failed 
in our obvious duty of giving our chil- 
dren the best possible education. The 
whole effort of our campaign is to com- 
bat national indifference and lethargy, 
to make everyone of us active sharers 
and participants so that we can get rid 
of the charge of ‘adult delinquency’ 
once and for all.” 

The following organizations, repre- 
senting 40,000,000 teachers, parents, 
students, school board members and 
other citizens, signed the citation: 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, Department of Classroom 
Teachers (NEA), National Association 
of Secretaries of State Teachers Asso- 
ciations, National Association of Stu- 
dent Councils, National Citizens Com- 
mission for the Public Schools, Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, National Council of Chief State 
School Officers, National Education 
Association, National School Boards 
Association, National School Public Re- 
lations Association, and the Office of 
Education, U. S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare. 


UW Plans Languages Workshop 


The departments of French, German, 
and Spanish at the University of Wis- 
consin are planning a Modern Lan- 
guage workshop similar to the one 
held last year during the first three 
weeks of the summer session, June 28— 
July 16. The purpose of the workshop 
is to meet the current and increasing 
interest in the teaching of modern lan- 
guages in the elementary school. 


The courses will try to meet the 
needs of two different groups of stu- 
dents who may wish to attend; namely, 
foreign language teachers who wish to 
know more about teaching practices 
and procedures in elementary educa- 
tion, and elementary school teachers 
who wish to improve their knowledge 
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of a foreign language in order to in- 
clude it in their curriculum. 

In order to create as favorable an 
environment as possible for the growth 
of language skills, the members of the 
Workshop will be expected to attend 
the weekly foreign language films 
showings and the meetings of the for- 
eign language clubs. They will be 
housed in units where they can use the 
foreign language as the normal me- 
dium of intercourse, especially during 
their meals. 

If further information is desired, 
address your inquiries either to Laura 
B. Johnson, Wisconsin High School, or 
to the head of the language depart- 
ment concerned. 


NCMT Meets in Cincinnati 


The National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics will have its 32nd annual 
meeting scheduled in Cincinnati, Apr. 
21-24 reports John Mayor, president 
of the organization and member of the 
faculty of the University of Wiscon- 
sin. One of the highlights of the meet- 
ing will be the opportunity for reg- 
istrants to see and hear actual tele- 
vised demonstration lessons over 
WKRC-TV in cooperation with the 
Cincinnati Board of Education. 

Mayor reveals that the meeting will 
devote a great deal of time to discus- 
sions of methods of improving teach- 
ing techniques from ‘he primary grades 
thru college. A report on the 22nd year 
book will be made by John Clark, 
editor. 





Recrology 


John F. Shaw, 83, former supervisor 
in the State Department of Public In- 
struction, passed away Feb. 2, after 
suffering a heart attack. -He taught 
rural schools in different parts of Wis- 
consin and was editor of the Ellsworth 
Record and Hudson Star—Observer be- 
fore going into school supervisory work 
40 years ago. He retired from the de- 
partment about 10 years ago. 

* * * 

Eleanora Tollefson, 53, a teacher at 
Antigo for 18 years, passed dway sud- 
denly Dec. 16. She taught in the rural 
schools in Columbus County, in Wau- 
paca, Beloit, Mukwonago, and Rio be- 
fore going to Antigo. She was a gradu- 
ate of Wisconsin State College, White- 
water, and also attended the Univer- 
sity of Colorado and the University of 
Wisconsin. 

xk ok * 

Emily A. Danielson, a sixth grade 
teacher in the Wauwatosa Public 
Schools, died Mar. 4 in a Milwaukee 
hospital after an illness of several 
months. After graduation from Wis- 
consin State College, Superior, she 
taught in grade schools in Rhinelander 
and Osceola. She joined the faculty of 
the Jefferson School of Wauwatosa in 
1950, after 23 years of teaching in the 
Wisconsin schools. Miss Danielson was 
very active in the Wauwatosa Educa- 
tion Association, serving as treasurer 
until illness forced her to retire. She 
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Passenger trains have come a long way since the early days of American 
railroading. Modern passenger cars are of light, high-strength alloy steels 


or aluminum. Most are air-conditioned, many are equipped with indirect 


lighting, individual side lights, large windows and individual seats with 


adjustable backs and footrests. 








When you’re traveling overnight, Pullman cars 
with comfortable berths, roomettes, bedrooms 
and drawing rooms are at your service. Space- 
saving ideas incorporated in these cars include 
beds that pull down from the wall, built-in 
closets for clothing and luggage, and compact 
toilet facilities. Some have folding walls 
which can be opened up to make a suite. 





For your relaxation and enjoyment, many trains 
have a club car. Specially large windows, thick 
luxurious carpets and draperies are standard 
appointments in these fine cars. Here you can 
sit back in an easy chair as comfortable as the 
one in your own living room. And, if you tire 
of the scenery, there are tables for games and, 
if you wish, a beverage or snack, 








_\ (in ae |) ae 
When it’s time to eat, you just walk into the 
“traveling restaurant” or dining car. America’s 
railroads serve almost 80,000,000 meuls every 
year. In tiny kitchens, which are about 714 x 
16 feet and marvels of compact organization, 
as many as 400 meals a day are prepared. To 
supply these meals requires the best efforts of 
four cooks and seven waiters. 


r 





And to assure you a fast, comfortable, safe 
journey, today’s trains are hauled by modern 
locomotives that are marvels of power and 
efficiency. These trains carry more than 400 
million passengers on journeys totaling 30 
billion miles a year. And they do it in such 
comfort and safety that you feel as though 
you were in your own hame! 


Association oF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s 
railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in youg classroom work 
upon your request for advertisement No. 12. 


You’ll enjoy THE 
RAILROAD HOUR every 
Monday evening on NBC, 


Mar 
i 
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ADD TO YOUR INCOME 
WITH SPARE TIME WORK 


Excellent opportunity for teachers to supplement in- 
come with semi-professional type of selling. A nation- 
ally known, well rated, manufacturer, whose products 
were recently given national publicity, makes to quali- 
fied teachers ideal part time work. 

Since the work is semi-professional in nature a sincere 
character is of vital importance to success. 

If you are interested in being one of our sales repre- 
sentatives please send a letter stating your general 
qualifications to Mr. L. A. Watson, Box *6H, 21 North 
3rd Street, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

All correspondence and interviews will be held in strict 
confidence. 


























ONE OF A SERIES OF FAMOUS EUROPEAN TRAINS 






Flashing across Europe into the mysteries of the 
East and its colorful civilizations, this train 
with its fabulous list of V.I.P.’s is internationally 
famous. 


It carries First and Second class only. Single and 
double berth compartments at night, sitting 
rooms during the day, with a Restaurant Car 
catering from 8 a.m. to 11 p.m. The official 
languages for the entire dis- 
tance are French and English. 
Secure your rail accommodations for 
France and Europe before you leave. Tick- 


ets may be purchased and advance reser- 
vations made at any of our three offices. 


SE 


1231 St. Catherine St., W., Montreal: P.Q. 
FRENCH NATIONAL RAILROADS, 610 FIFTH AVE.,N.Y. Dept. M-3 


323 Geary St., San Francisco, Cal. 





Please send me free 
illustrated booklet 
“Railroading in France.” City 








State. 
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was also an active member of the 
WEA, NEA, and the Milwaukee County 
Council of Teachers, serving at work- 
shops and conferences of these asso- 
ciations. 

* * * 

Arthur G. Zander, 65, a teacher of 
biology and chemistry for 27 years at 
Boys’ Technical High School in Mil- 
waukee, died Jan. 27. He was a gradu- 
ate of the University of Wisconsin and 
of Marquette University. 


* * * 


John Schneck, 62, principal of River- 
side High School, Milwaukee, died 
Mar. 7 at a Milwaukee hospital. He 
had been a member of the faculty for 
34 years and principal for the past two 
years. He was a graduate of Wooster 
College, Wooster, Ohio, and the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, and also studied at the 
universities of Wisconsin, Chicago, and 
Marquette. He was the author of text- 
books on physics. 





Percentage of 1951 graduates of four 
Wisconsin high schools engaged in 
the following jobs and training 


opportunities 
1954 
Activity Percentage 

Attending college or uni- 
WOMBIUU escent 18 
Attending other schools —__ 4 

Unskilled labor for which 

no specific high school 
training is required —-_-- 6 
Skilled lsper ..-=..—.... 3 
Clerical workers _________- 13 
WOMOREE: pce 4 
Members of Armed Forces_ 22 
Married (girls only) ~----- 24 
Telephone operators —___-- 1 
Store sales clerks _______~_ 1 
Apprentices ....--.....—.- 1 
Miscellaneous __--__--___- 3 
100 








YOURS... 
for the asking 


The extras that add to the joys of 
teaching and learning are often found 
in the special material offered by the 
Journal of Education’s advertisers. 
Watch for them. To save time, write 
directly to the advertiser. Use the cou- 
pon below for convenience in ordering 
several items. 


82b. Teacher’s Kit on Railroad Trans- 
portation—new edition of a three-part 
classroom tool which includes a set of 
tinted photo-reproductions, a booklet 
with the stories behind the pictures, 
and a teaching manual. (Association of 
American Railroads) 


24b. Creative Crafts with Crayola. A 
32-page book of ideas on how to make 
useful gifts, party games, invitations, 
and many other articles—all of which 
the busy teacher can use or adapt for 
her own classes. (Binney & Smith Com- 
pany) 

69b. A School Desk is Born. Have you 
wondered what happens behind the 
scenes before new school equipment is 
put on the market? This compact little 
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booklet gives the eight steps by which 
a completely new desk was created, 
produced, and distributed. (American 
Seating Company) 
72b. New 1954 25th Anniversary Cata- 
log. 84 pages of colorful, categorical, 
cross-indexed description of over 600 
educational films, filmstrips, and re- 
cordings—including exclusive revised 
“Where-To-Use” guide. Available to 
those who have 16mm projector and 
who use films in their teaching cur- 
riculum. (Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films) 
13b. New No. 54 Teacher’s Buying 
Guide contains over 3,500 items. Work- 
books, posters, games, books, supplies, 
and equipment are completely described 
and illustrated to make this a source 
book for teaching material. (Beckley- 
Cardy Co.) 
88b. The New Look in Teacher-Educa- 
tion, an issue of the monthly publica- 
tion, National College of Education 
News, is a well illustrated statement 
of the new curriculum for teachers and 
the opportunities in the elementary 
school field. (National College of Ed.) 
26b. France, This 24-page booklet, in 
color, with its charming cover and in- 
side illustrations by well-known French 
artists, as well as beautiful photo- 
graphs, contains much helpful infor- 
mation on what to see and look for in 
various regions of France. It stresses 
particularly the variety which is found 
in France. (French National Railroads) 
68b. Western Summer Tours is a book- 
let illustrated in full coior. Its 68 
pages, packed with well organized 
plans for seeing as much of the west 
as you wish to spend in time and in 
money, describes a variety of all ex- 
pense, escorted tours. (Chicago & North 
Western—Union Pacific) 
77b. Illustrated Folders with itineraries 
of escorted tours thru Eastern, West- 
ern, and Southeastern U. S.—Mexico-— 
Canada—Europe. Specify which folder 
you desire. (Vanderbilt Better Tours) 
87b. Across Lake Michigan by S. S. 
Milwaukee Clipper. An illustrated 
folder telling how you can take your 
auto across Lake Michigan between 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, and Muskegon, 
Michigan, to enjoy a six-hour cruise 
and eliminate 240 miles of congested 
driving. (Wisconsin & Michigan S. S. 
Company ) 
94b. Teacher’s Workshop, University of 
Miami, July 7—-August 13. Free folder 
on curriculum issued in cooperation 
with Delta—C&S Air Lines. 

—> 


95b. Miami Beach and Nassau, and 
Caribbean Millionaire Dream Vaca- 
tions: Two extraordinarily colorful and 
informative free folders on package 
holidays in America’s favorite resort- 
land and along the Spanish Main, of- 
fered by Delta—C&S Air Lines. 

96b. Information about summer selling 
for farm equipment manufacturer who 
wants high calibre representation at 
the peak of buying period for corn 
cribs. (Monelle Corporation) 
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LINKING CONCEPT TO CONCEPT— 


helping to teach arithmetic easily, efficiently, with real effectiveness in 
thousands of schools—a series that gives children confidence in their 
own ability to solve problems and think with numbers— motivating them 
to increased learning through satisfaction and success. 





A developmental program for grades 1-8 that— 


© embodies a new design for learning, emphasiz- 
ing relationships rather than isolated itemiza- 
tion. 


e helps children think resourcefully and crea- 
tively, instead of by rule or rote. 


@ encourages pupils to think problems out for 
themselves. 


e offers a wealth of practice material rich in con- 
tent—continually measuring and maintaining 
learning. 


@ meets pupils’ individual needs—serving the slow 
learner, still challenging the gifted. 


The Authors 


John R. Clark 
Charlotte W. Junge 
Harold E. Moser 
Caroline Hatton Clark 
Rolland R. Smith 
Francis G. Lankford, Jr. 


The Program 


Let’s Count (readiness) 

Number Books 1 and 2 

Textbooks for grades 3-8 

Test Booklets for grades 3-8 
Arithmetic Workbooks for grades 3-8 
Arithmetic Grade Placement Chart 
Notes for the Arithmetic Teacher 
Outline for Teaching Arithmetic 
Information material on GROWTH IN ARITHMETIC and special ser- 


vice leaflets, ‘‘Notes for the Arithmetic Teacher,” are available 
to teachers and school administrators. For your copies, write 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 








USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Ill. 


Please send the items and quantities desired. 
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WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


James W. Farrey, Wisconsin Representative 





1953-54 


I understand this coupon is 


for use only during the school year. 3¢ is enclosed for each item ordered. 


82b 24b 69b 72b 13b 88b 26b 68b 77b 
Name __- 

Subject —- 

School Name 

School Address 
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Enrollment: Boys 


87b 94b 95b 96b 
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News from the World’s Greatest 


ROY * 
BAQQK Producers of Classroom Films 
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This is your preview time! 
In coming weeks the EBF Pre- 
view Library serving you has 
betn alerted to meet your sea- 
sonal budget needs. This means 
prompt action for you on preview 
prints of all recent EBFilms. We sug- 
gest that you contact your local EBF 
representative or regional preview of- 
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fice and complete your final recom- \N 
mendations for film purchase before \ 
school closes. N 
NS 

* * * 


Many honors are being accorded re- 
cent EBF films and filmstrips. A 1953 
Freedoms Foundation honor medal 
was announced February 22nd for 
Baltimore Plan. In that month also 
one of the Academy Award 
nominations went to the Living 
City — A great film on urban < 
rehabilitation. We are also proud 
of the Scholastic Teacher annual 
award for American Revolu- 
tion, Insects and Baltimore Plan. 
The EBF color filmstrip series Pre- \ 
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bistoric Life also won Scholastic \ 

NS 
Teacher honors. a \ 
Current EBF Sound Film Releases 
A significant new EBFilm contribution 
to the physical sciences at junior and 
senior high school level is Scientific ~ 
Method, a color film which explains ~ 
the elements of the scientific method \ 
of problem solving and features one of 
the most dramatic stories of modern 
science — the discovery of penicillin \ 
by Sir Alexander Fleming . . . Heli- \ 

WS 


copter, is the newest addition to the 
authoritative EBF aeronautics series 
(for general science classes — 1 Y2 
reels, color) .. . April brings two new 
EBF social studies films: Look to the 
Land (2 reels, in color) and Man and 
His Culture (12 reels, black and 
white). Guidance classes will welcome 
Learning to Study (senior high school 
level) and Are Manners Important 
(primary and middle grades). Be sure 


to preview these new releases! 
* * * 


If your school does not purchase films, 
please write your nearest EBF film 
rental library and book these new re- 
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leases now for next fall. \ 
Your EBF representative ... N 
JOSEPH DICKMAN NV 
C. J. KRUMM \ 
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~~ | ENCYCLOPADIA 
Ks} BRITANNICA FILMS - 


1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette Ill. 
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Hear and See 


These new films have been reviewed 
by teacher committees under the direc- 
tion of Walter Wittich, Director of 
Visual Instruction of the University of 
Wisconsin. They are available thru the 
Bureau of Visual Instruction or other 
film rental libraries or may be pur- 
chased from your specialists. 





Long Time to Grow (A) (Sound; 35 
min.; $3.50 T; Use: Guid., C; Home 
Ec., C; Psych., C; Teach., C; Clubs, 
A) 

Concerns two and three-year-old chil- 
dren in a nursery school. Shows their 
learning behavior and learning activi- 
ties thru the day and in various sea- 
sons of the year. Illustrates well the 
levels of growth, attainment, and the 
role of the teacher in guiding the de- 
velopment of the nursery school child. 
Produced by the Child Study Depart- 
ment, Vassar College. (NYU) 


Lumber (Sound; 
Use: Conserv., J, S; 


From Trees 
min.; $.75 
Ind. Arts, J, S) 

Follows the story of trees from the 
planting of trees to the final lumber 
and related products. Includes selective 
cutting, transporting the logs, sawing, 
drying, grading, finishing, using lum- 
ber and the making of lumber products 
such as plywood, heels for shoes, buck- 
ets, and structural beams. (Am. Forest 
Products Indus.) 


to 


Community Governments—How They 
Function (Sound; 13 min.; $2.00 T; 
Use: Citizenship, J; Soc. St., J; 
Clubs, A) 

Introduces the problems of commu- 
nity governments, shows one commu- 
nity’s need for a better government, 
lists the various forms of community 
governments, and uses real communi- 
ties to show the basic form of each 
type. Concludes by showing how a com- 
munity can study the forms and arrive 
at a decision as to the form it wants. 
(Coronet) 


How to Conduct a Discussion (Sound; 
23 min.; $3.50 T; Use: Speech, S, C; 
Clubs A) 

Explains some of the basic principles 
of a method which discussion leaders 
can use in order to insure effective and 
satisfying group discussion. Dramatizes 
each of eleven basic principles and ties 
them together by the narration of a 
seasoned administrator of discussion 
programs. (HBF) 


Homework: Studying on Your Own 
(Sound; 10 min.; $1.75 T; Use: Eng., 
J; Guid., J, S) 

Illustrates certain necessary home- 
work skills; finding a time and place 
to study; scheduling and arranging 
projects according to materials needed 
for study; and developing habits of 
studying on your own. Relates impor- 





tance of homework to success in college, 
business, and adult life in general. | 
(Coronet) 


AUTO-TOURIST ROUTE 






ACROSS LAKE MICHIGAN 


between MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
and MUSKEGON, MICH. 
avoid 240 Miles of Crowded Highways 


5.5. MILWAUKEE CLIPPER 













AUTOR 
$723 ATE 








TRAVEL : 
WHILE YOU REST 
ENJOY THIS CRUISE 
Queen of Great Lakes passenger 
ships. Daily sailings East and West. 
Comfortable lounges and decks. . 
air conditioned bedrooms . . . fine 
food and refreshments. Entertain- 
ment. Children’s playroom. 

For illustrated folder write Wisconsin & 
Michigan Steamship Co., 615 E. Erie St. 
| Milwaukee, Wis. ° 
TICKET OFFICES and DOCKS 


MILWAUKEE MUSKEGON, MICH. 
615 E. Erie St. “The Mart’ 











NATIONAL COLLEGE of EDUCATION— 


offers OUTSTANDING 
OPPORTUNITIES 


e It is located on Chicago’s beautiful 
North Shore. Established 1886. 


e It concentrates all its attention on 
preparing teachers for elementary 
schools. 


e It provides a Children’s School on 
campus for observation and study. 


e It offers both Bachelor’s and Mas- 


ter’s Degrees for men and women. 


e If assures graduates a wide choice 
of positions. (Send for catalog today.) 


Summer, Fall, Mid-Year Terms 
K. Richard Johnson, Pres., Room 441D 


NATIONAL COLLEGE of EDUCATION 


Evanston « Illinois 








20th Annual 





ESCORTED TOURS 
EUROPE 13 countries entire y 
” ” $1375 


by motor coach. 68 days. . . 

Calif. @ Colo. © Yellowstone © Pacific N-W 

E-Canada ® New York @ N-England 
New Orleans @ Mexico @ Hawaii 





VANDERBILT BETTER TOURS 


59 EAST MADISON, CHICAGO 3, DEPT. C 
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State PTA Officers 
Plan 3-Day Session, 
Milwaukee in April 


Sessions Will Be Packed 
with Suggestions for PTA 


Mrs. George Steinmetz of 
Wauwatosa, president of the 
Wisconsin Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, has an- 
nounced the program for the 
3-day convention of the or- 
ganization in Milwaukee, 
Apr. 27-29. The main theme 
of the convention is “Action 
thru Parent Education”’ 
which closely follows the 
theme of the National Con- 
gress, “Better Homes, Better 
Schools, Better Communi- 
ties.” 

E. T. McSwain, professor 
of education, Northwestern 
University, will be the prin- 
cipal speaker for the open- 
ing session on Tuesday. His 
subject will be “Action thru 
Parent Education.” Follow- 
ing the discussion, eight sec- 
tional groups will be formed 
to consider the questions 
raised by Dr. McSwain. 

Tuesday evening the entire 
delegation will witness the 
mental health play entitled, 
“Case of the Missing Hand- 
shake.” , 


Wednesday’s Program 

On Wednesday morning 
Mrs. John Hayes of Twin 
Falls, Idaho, past president 
of the National Congress, 
will address the group on 
“What Do We Want for Our 
Children?” Four groups are 
planned for the remainder of 
the day. Group 1 will con- 
sider program aids which 
will include the use of movies, 
the National Parent-Teacher, 
and the use of socio-dramas. 
Group 2, the president’s divi- 
sion, will hear an address by 
Mrs. Hayes on “You Are the 
National Congress of PTA.” 
Mrs. Steinmetz, state presi- 
dent, will talk on the topic, 
“Our State Congress.” The 
session will close with a dis- 
cussion of Educational Tele- 
vision in Wisconsin. 

Group 3 will deal with par- 
ent education, and Group 4 
will offer suggestions for 
leadership training. Mrs. 
Steinmetz reports that the 
latter group will be the na- 
ture of an experiment in the 
techniques of conducting in- 

(Turn to page 30) 
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Social Studies Confab 
Scheduled at U. W. 


Officers of the Wisconsin 
Council for the Social Studies 
have announced the program 
for the annual Spring Con- 
ference of the organization 
at the Memorial Union in 
Madison on May 1 

Following registration 
which begins at 9 A. M. in 
the Play Circle Lobby, the 
general session of the pro- 
gram will feature an address 
by Henry Pelling, fellow and 
tutor of the Queen’s College, 
Oxford. His subject will be 
“American Political Influence 
on Britain since the Civil 
War,” a field in which he 
has been doing research in 
this country during the past 
year. 

The principal speaker 
the luncheon session will 
Paul Knaplund of the De- 
partment of History, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. An in- 
ternationally known histo- 
rian of the British Empire 


at 
be 


and Commonwealth and a 
visitor to his old home in 
Norway last year, he will 


speak on his observations in 
Norway. His subject will be 
“Norway in Peace and War.” 

John Mayor, chairman, 
UW School of Education will 
give the address of welcome. 

tegistration fee for non- 
members will be $1.00. The 
price of the luncheon will be 
$1.50 and reservations should 
be made with 
son, Wisconsin High School, 
University of Wisconsin, 
Madison 6, by Thursday, 
April 29. 
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| the 
| ing’ 
| Mennes, Neenah, was elected | 
| vice-president. 


|elected as secretary-treas- 


| at the 
tuth M. John- | 





Wisconsin Elementary School Principals 


Will Convene at Stevens Point i in May 


DeLong and Milne Head 
WASA and School Bds. | 


emer Dilenk Eau 
Claire, was elected president 
of the Wisconsin School Ad- 
ministrators Association at 
recent Milwaukee meet- 
of the group. Harold} 





F. G. Mac- | 
Park Falls, was re- 


Lachlan, 


urer. New members of the| 
Board of Directors are How- 


|ard Kujath of Waupun and} 


Harold Schiotz of Lady- 


| smith. | 
The School Boards Asso- | 
ciation re-elected William} 


Milne of Phillips as_ presi- 
dent and Ralph Lund of | 
Black River Falls vice-presi- 
dent. Mrs. Dorothy Branham | 
of Rice Lake is 2nd vice-| 
president. Treasurer is Jos- 
eph Hamelink of Kenosha. 
The Board of Directors are 
Hugh Staffon, Sheboygan; 
Harold Wentzel, Kimberly; 
Dale Thompson, Beloit; F red | 
Brewer, South Milwaukee; 
Paul Baumann, Milwaukee; 
James Porter, Boscobel. 


“Doc” Masterson of Stev- 
ens Point who edited the} 
“School Board News” for 


many years in fine editorial | 
fashion felt he had done his |} 
turn (which he had, indeed) | 
and George Tipler was elect- | 
ed to succeed him as execu- 
tive secretary and editor. 


Smith of Sheboygan 
Will Retire Next July | 


Henry Earl Smith, super- 
intendent of schools in She- 
boygan, whose _ retirement 
will become effective next | 
July, will be honored by his | 
fellow citizens at an appre- 
ciation dinner to which edu- 
cators from thruout Wiscon- | 
sin will be invited on the 
evening of Thursday, May 6. 
A native of Rewey, Wis., 
Smith received his education | 
State Normal School 
Platteville and the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Before 
becoming superintendent of | 
schools at Sheboygan he 


at 


| tor, 


| Lewis, 


Bracken Will Give 
On Principal’s 


The 15th Annual Spring 
Conference of the Wisconsin 
Elementary School Princi- 
pals Association has been 
scheduled at Stevens Point 
for May 7-8, according to 
Harold C. Cripe of Racine, 
president of the organiza- 
tion. The theme selected for 
the meeting is “The Princi- 
pal’s Role in Administration 
and Curriculum Develop- 
ment.” 

John L. Bracken, superin- 
tendent of schools, Clayton, 
Mo., and former president of 
the American Association of 
| School Administrators, will 
present the opening address 
at 10 A. M. in the College 
auditorium. His subject will 
be “The Elementary School 
Principal—an Administra- 
Plus.” During the re- 
mainder of the morning pe- 
riod and after lunch, group 
discussion will take place. 

At the evening banquet at 
the Hotel Whiting, R. F. 
first assistant State 
Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, will be the head- 
line speaker on the topic, 
“The Certification of Prin- 
cipals.” A business meeting 
and social hour follows the 
evening program. 


Address 
Position 





McNally Speaks Saturday 
The Saturday morning 
program will start off with 
discussion groups at 8:30. 


| At the 10 A. M. general ses- 


sion, Howard J. MeNally, 
professor of education, Co- 
lumbia University, will be the 
featured speaker on the sub- 
ject, “The Course We Run.” 
A luncheon in the college 
cafeteria will close the ses- 


| sion. 


William Hanson, president 
of Wisconsin State College, 
Stevens Point, will welcome 
the elementary principals to 
the conference. 

Registration for the con- 
ference will begin at 8 A. M. 
Friday morning at Wiscon- 
sin State College. 


at Oconto, Antigo, and South 


|served in a similar capacity | Milwaukee. 
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Health and Phy. Ed. 
Conference Planned 


The annual Spring Con- 
ference of the Wisconsin As- 
sociation for Health and 
Physical Education and Rec- 
reation will be held at the 
American Baptist Assembly 
in Green Lake, May 7-9. 
General session speakers will 
be Eugene Kleinpell, presi- 
dent of Wisconsin State Col- 
lege, River Falls; Seott Cut- 
lip, Public Relations Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin; and Don 
Dyer, director of Municipal 
Recreation, Milwaukee. 





Symposia topics will in- 
clude ‘‘Combating Delin- 
quency Thru Physical Edu- 
cation,” “Construction: New 
and Remodel,’’ “Producing 
Your Own Equipment,”’’ 
“School Camping in Wiscon- 
sin,” and “Planning for the 
Handicapped”. 


Inservice Program 

Five Workshops will focus 
on rhythms, classroom activi- 
ties, square dance calling, 
archery, and trampoline; lec- 
ture-demonstrations will be 
given in tumbling and mod- 
ern dance for the high 
school. 








On Friday, May 7, an in- 
service program will be held 
on the Ripon College campus | 
for Wisconsin Colleze 
University personnel involved 


in the preparation of teach- | 
ers in physical education. | 


The theme of this program 
will be “Interpreting the Cer- 
tification Requirements for 
the Physical Education 
Minor”’. 

Based on preliminary in- 
formation, it is estimated 
that about 400 people will be 
in attendance. 
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If you will need funds for Summer School, 


| Attention Teachers! 


Avoid the June Rush... Apply for 
Summer Loans Now ! 


Vacation, or other summer Expenses, 


PLEASE make your application NOW! In June you will be involved in the usual 
summer rush period, and it may take from TEN DAYS TO TWO WEEKS to get a 
loan. Please make application EARLY for a Summer Loan. The details can be arranged 
now and the loan completed at any later date you prefer. 











It is the requirement of the State Banking Department that one share of stock be 
owned by borrowers. Stock is in the amount of $5.00 per share, and the loan may 
be increased in this amount. Payment for the share of stock will then be deducted 
from the loan when it is made. If you wish, this share may be applied against 
your loan on the last monthly payment due on it. 











WISCONSIN TEACHERS CREDIT UNION 


409 INSURAN CE SORLBENG 





MADISON 3, WISCONSIN 








Amount of desired $ 
Single — 


My salary is $---_--___- 


My teaching address is 


Years in present position 


By: - 
By: . 





Married _ 
Date of first payment ~~ 


4 If other security i is “being offered, give “description: 


__ Make and year 


My home address is —~---- 
Name of my parents and their address ___-----~~- 


We approv ed the above loan. 
CREDIT COMMITTEE: 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP STOCK AND LOAN 
Date of see 


For how long? 
i _ Widow _-. 


Qualified loans gr ranted up to $300 o on n signature only; 01 on loans over sr $300, please offer 
security, such as salary assignment, or chattel mortgage on car, or endorsers, 


etc. 
If you wish to offer endorsers as security, list their names below: 
DTI Bio a a eke ee eee BMMYORE icone eee eee ee 
Name: ----. ee ANTOSS fn ot ee ee ke 


Husband’s (wife’s) occupation ____________--__---__--_---__ Salary $__________- 
per mo. for 
My total indebtedness is $__--__-__-__---- 
Do you own a car? ________ Make and year ____________ Encumbrance $__ 
Who, if anyone, is dependent upon you for support? __ 


Total experience . Seen 


Next year, beginning Sept. 19__--_- , Lam wider contract to _....-....=...==-.-- 
I hereby subscribe for one share of stock at $5.00 per share. aa 
MOIMIATKR!: ocean ee ee, “— Ras: Satire ee ee —- 
(Signed) — cae SOON OUMTONE nee 


Chr. OE! Sei a A 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


cwnae WWHROWED —o-.2.-. 


= : Purpose: of loan —...~- 


mos. Member at WEA:__---_-_-_-_ 
_.__Nature of debts: 


Salary $_--~-- oe 




















| Wisconsin FTA to Hold 
Session, April 23-24 


The Wisconsin Future 
Teachers of America Asso- 
ciation will hold their second 
annual convention at Wiscon- 
|sin State College, Oshkosh, 
| Apr. 238-24, according to 
| Donald Binkowski, president 
|of the state organization and 
|chairman of local arrange- 
|ments. J. A. Breeze Chapter 
| at the college will be host for 
| the visiting delegates. 

Following registration Fri- 
|day afternoon at Radford 
| Hall and the banquet in the 
evening, the delegates will 
hear local, state, and na- 
tional leaders in education. 
S. R. Slade of Wausau, NEA 
director for Wisconsin, will 
speak on “The NEA and 
You,” Lloyd Moseng of Ra- 
cine, president of WEA, will 
talk on the topic “The WEA 
and You,” and Earl Hutch- 
inson, principal of the Rose 
Swart Junior High School, 
State College, 
| principal banquet speaker. 
Welcome to the delegates 
will be extended by Donald 
Binkowski and Forrest R. 
Polk, president, Wisconsin 
State College, Oshkosh. 
James K. Johnson, director 
of elementary education, will 
preside as toastmaster. 





| 





will be the 


Installation of Officers 


The first part of the Sat- 
|urday morning session will 
| be devoted to the business of 
| the organization and at 9:30 
| the general discussion will 
'turn to chapter activities to 
| be concluded by the showing 
|of the film, “Skippy and the 
R’s.” The final business 
session will include the in- 
| stallation of officers by Alma 
| Therese Link of Oshkosh, 
|member of the WEA Execu- 
| tive Committee, and a talk 
| by Hardean Peterson of the 
| State Department of Public 
| Instruction. Guest speaker at 
| the closing luncheon will be 
|Glen Eye, School of Educa- 
|tion of the University of 
| Wisconsin, 


'AASA Chooses Larson 
| For President in ‘55 


Jordon L. Cantal super- 
| intendent of schools, Mount 
Vernon, N. Y., was elected 
president of the American 
Association of School Admin- 
istrators for 1954-55 at the 
annual convention of the as- 
sociation in Atlantic City, 
| Feb. 13-18. He succeeds 
Lawrence G. Derthick of 
| Tennessee. 
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Central WTA Elects 
Margaret Scott, ‘59 


The Central Wisconsin 
Teachers Association at their 
annual meeting in Wausau, 
Mar. 5, elected Margaret 
Scott, high school teacher at 
Antigo, to the five-year term 
on the Executive Committee 
of the organization. By the 
association’s method of man- 
agement, Miss Scott will be- 
come the general chairman 
of the convention in 1959. 
Present members of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee who will 
serve as zeneral chairman 
include Franklin McIntyre, 
superintendent, Rothschild— 
Schofield Area Schools, 1955; 
Catherine Heffron teacher, 
Purdy Junior High School, 
Marshfield, ’56; J. C. Gill- 
mann, supervising principal, 
Marathon, ’57; and Rowena 
Allen, county superintendent, 
Stevens Point, 58. 


Platform Adopted 

To establish policy the as- 
sociation adopted the follow- 
ing resolutions. 

1. Expressing zratitude to 
the newspapers, magazines, 
and radio stations, who by 
giving study, space and sup- 
port are helping to translate 
to the public the needs and 
problems of our schools. 

2. Commending the Presi- 
dent of the United States for 
his non-partisan efforts to 
promote a _ peaceful world, 
and for his proposal to share 
certain atomic information 
with world powers in order 
to dedicate the development 


of this great force to peace- | 


ful and constructive pur- 
poses. 

3. Commend and_ support 
the movement to establish 
one State TV channel] for 
educational purposes only, 
and under the supervision of 
educational authorities. 

4. Commending the 
Legislature for the consid- 
eration and support of cer- 
tain legislation for educa- 
tion, but censuring their in- 
action on Bill 95 S which 
would have repealed Sec. 
42.531 of the Retirement 
Law. Urged the State Legis- 
lature to give serious con- 
sideration to the entire legis- 
lative program endorsed by 
WEA. 

5. Pledging to support 
actively H. R. 5180 which 
would provide exemption 
from federal taxes for re- 
tirement income of all per- 
sons. 

6. Recommending that the 
State Legislature study the 


State | 


problem and enact permis- 
and encourage school dis- 
tricts to plan cooperatively 


services as are in line with 
modern needs, trends, and 
local preferences. 

7. Recommending that ac- 
tive membership in local, 
state, and national educa- 
tional associations for pro- 
fessional growth, inspiration, 
and unification. 

8. Urging and encourag- 
ing the development and 
effective use of every means 
of communication and expe- 
rience which would facilitate 
learning more directly (than 
is possible by traditional 
methods) about other peo- 
ples of the world and, in 
turn, would give those peo- 
ples the opportunity to get 
acquainted with and under- 
stand the ideals of Ameri- 
canism. 


9. Believe that no Commu- 
nist should be allowed to 
teach in an American school. 
Condemning Communism as 
a political philosophy be- 
cause it seeks to enslave 
rather than free the minds 
of men and affirming belief 
in academic freedom. 





Upton Succeeds Croneis 
As Beloit College Head 


Miller Upton, dean of the 





lic Administration at Wash- 
ington University in St. 
| Louis, Mo., was elected re- 


cently by the Beloit College | 


3oard of Trustees to succeed 
|Carey Croneis as_ president 
|of Beloit College. A native of 


|New Orleans, Dr. Upton | 


|holds degrees from Tulane 
| University, the Harvard 
| University School of Busi- 
|jness Administration, and 
| Northwestern University. 
While at Northwestern Uni- 
| versity he helped reorganize 
the finance curriculum before 
leaving in 1950 to join the 
Washington University busi- 
ness staff. 


Beloit to become provost and 
geology professor at Rice In- 
stitute, Houston, Texas. 


Films for the Asking 

“Skippy and the 3 R’s,” 
“What Greater Gift,” and 
“Secure the Blessings,” are 
three of the most recent films 
which may be had for the 
lasking by writing to the 
WEA office. 
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HOLDEN 
BOOK COVERS 


represent definite Dollar 
and Cent Savings 
to Textbooks 





because they 
make them Last up to 3 Years LONGER! 
After more than 80 years of 
Research 
Experimentation 
Adherence to Quality 


the Name 


HOLDEN 


has earned for itself the recognition 
as ‘‘standard” in the Book Cover field. 


GET THE HOLDEN HABIT—YOUR ASSURED 
SAVING IN TEXTBOOK WEAR! 
Samples on Request 


Holden Patent Book Cover Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 








School of Business and Pub- | 





Dr. Croneis who announced | 
his resignation last June left | 





3 popular Ginn programs... for 


Music 
PITTS-GLENN-WATTERS 
Our Singing World 
Reading 
RUSSELL AND OTHERS 


Ginn Basic Readers 


Social 
Studies 


THE TIEGS-ADAMS 
Social Studies Series 


Ginn and Company 


Chicago 16, III. 
Miss Elinore Wiseman, Elementary Consultant, 


Kendall 


2301 Prairie Avenue 


Wisconsin 














Second Health Meeting 
Will Be Held, May 13 


The second of two health 
conferences sponsored by the 
State Medical Society of Wis- 
consin and the Wisconsin 
State School Health Council 
is scheduled for Thursday, 
May 13, at Wisconsin State 
College, Oshkosh. A similar 
conference was held at Wis- 
consin State College, Eau 
Claire, on Apr. 7. 

This one day conference is 
planned especially for physi- 
cians, dentists, public health 
personnel, school administra- 
tors, and representative 
teachers, parents, and school 
board members from each 
school system in the region 
A general session will be 
held in the morning and four 
workshop groups are planned 
for the afternoon. 

Highlighting the general 
session in the morning will 
be an address by E. S. Gor- 
don, M. D., professor of med- 
icine, University of Wiscon- 
sin Medical School, who will 
sperk on the topic “Inte- 
grated Physical, Mental and 
Emotional Growth of Chil- 
dren.” Also on the morning 
program will be H. Kent Ten- 
ney, president of the State 
Medical Society, and L. O. 
Tetzlaff, chairman of the 
State School Health Council. 

Afternoon workshop ses- 
sions will emphasize four 
particular areas of school 
health, namely: Health Ex- 
amination of Pupils and 
School Personnel, Emotional 
Problems of Child Growth, 
Control of Disease, and 
Health Aspects of Athletics. 

Following the day’s con- 
ference open meetings spon- 
sored by the Parent Teacher 
Association will be held. 
Speakers on the evening sym- 








HIGH SCHOOL 


posium include H. Kent Ten- 
ney, M. D., and Edgar Gor- 
don, M. D., of Madison, and 
E. H. Pawsat, M. D., of Fond 
du Lac. 


L. W. Johnson Elected 
Sheboygan School Head 


Leslie W. Johnson, who 
has served as superintendent 
of the Superior Public 
Schools since 1949, has been 
named superintendent of the 
Sheboygan Publie Schools to 
succeed Henry E. Smith who 
retires July 1. Johnson be- 
came director of curriculum 
and child accounting at Su- 
perior 12 years ago and was 
elected superintendent when 
Angus B. Rothwell, former 
superintendent, accepted a 
similar position at Mani- 
towoc. 

Johnson was president of 
the WEA in 1952 and is now 
a member of the WEA Wel- 
fare Committee. 





Teachers Seek Relief 
For Retired Workers 


Teachers’ efforts to ease 


the tax of retired workers 
have had a major part in 
getting the Mason bill in- 


cluded as one of the princi- 
pal features in the proposed 
revisions of the nation’s tax 
laws, according to James L 
McCaskill, director of the Di- 
vision of Legislation and 
Federal Relations of the Na- 
tional Education Association. 
“Teachers across the na- 
tion were urged by NEA to 
write, wire or visit their con- 
gressmen,” McCaskill said. 
“Their efforts may bring 
substantial tax relief to some 
1,125,000 retired workers.” 
The original proposal to 
exempt $1,500 was reduced 














to $1,200 before the House 
Ways and Means Committee 
gave its approval to the ma- 
jor provisions of HR 5180. 
The modified version was 
scheduled to go to the House 
last month. 

McCaskill warned that 
further conflict is possible 
when the overall tax bill gets 
to the Senate. Here the bill 
must run the gauntlet of the 
Senate Finance Committee as 
well as the full Senate, since 
the Administration has not 
given its approval to the 
Mason proposal. The U. S. 
Treasury Department also 
has opposed the alleged high 
cost of legislation which 
they estimated would cost 
about $240,000,000 annually. 
The NEA Research Division 
studies indicate the cost 
would be only one-third to 
one-half of this amount, Dr. 
McCaskill added. 





Wis. Youth Conference 
Will Meet in Oshkosh 


The 4th Annual Wisconsin 
Youth Conference will be 
held in Oshkosh Thursday 
thru Saturday, Apr. 22-24, 
according to Bob Grady of 
Madison, President of the 
State Committee. At the con- 
ference the problems of youth 
will be discussed by youth 
and adults from all sections 
of Wisconsin. 

It is sponsored by the Wis- 
consin Youth Committee for 
Community-Youth Participa- 
tion, a committee which had 
its start at the White House 
Conference on Children and 
Youth in 1950. 

The theme selected for the 
meeting is “The You in Youth 
Participation”. During the 
session, problem clinics and 
skits will be based on the 
theme in an attempt to show 





WACE Announces Final 
Program for May 14-16 


Helen K. Sweet, conference 
chairman of the Wisconsin 
Association for Childhood 
Education, has announced the 
complete program for the an- 
nual Spring Conference of 
the association at Green 
Lake, May 14-16. K. Richard 
Johnson, president of the Na- 
tional College of Education, 
Evanston, Ill., will be the 
principal speaker at the ban- 
quet Saturday evening. Dr. 
Johnson will speak on “The 
Challenge of Today’s Chil- 
dren.” 

The conference will open 
Saturday morning May 15, 
with a book exhibit and re- 
view by Vera Peterson of 
Wisconsin State College, Mil- 
waukee, 

In the afternoon Carrie B. 
Rasmussen of the Madison 
Public Schools will speak on 
“Creative Dramatics,” to be 
followed by Sister Thomasita 
of Cardinal Stritch College 
on “Creative Art.” 

Following devotional serv- 
ices Sunday morning there 
will be free time for excur- 
sions, hikes, and boat trip. 
Harold Vincent, superintend- 
ent of schools of Milwaukee, 
will be the Sunday noon 
luncheon speaker. 





the individual what his job 
is in youth participation. 
Some of the highlights of 
the conference will be a skit 
Thursday evening presenting 
dramatically the You in 
youth participation. 

The conference office is 
located at 315 South Carroll 
Street, Madison. 


CONVENTION ... 
(Continued from page 27) 
teresting and successful 

meetings. 

Stewart Harrel, director of 
public relations of the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, will be 
the banquet speaker. 

Luncheon Speaker 

Meetings on Thursday 
morning will offer a continu- 
ation of the discussions of 
Wednesday afternoon, giving 
every delegate an opportu- 
nity to participate in the pro- 
ceedings. Of particular inter- 
est will be an address to the 
parent-education division on 
the topic, “As We Live and 
Breathe,’’ by Dr. Clifford 
Kalb of Milwaukee. 

The convention will close 
with the luncheon Thursday 
noon with Nicholas Nyaradi, 
professor of political science 
of Bradley University, Peoria, 
Ill., as the guest speaker. 











“He’s our new history teacher... 
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¢ richer, truer colors— blend better 


¢ quicker pick-up 

¢ smoother coverage—no spotting, no furrowing 
° greater coverage— paint actually goes farther 
eno gloss—colors dry to a beautiful mat finish 
e no loss from cracking or shrinkage 

© no dropping out of pan—colors are locked in 
e better results because more costly ingredients 
¢ no increase in price 

Boxes of 4, 5, 7, 8 and 16 colors—permanently 
pointed camel hair brush, with plastic handle. 


FREE SAMPLE to teachers. Send name, ad- 
dress, school, position, to Dept. ST-4. 


BINNEY & SMITH INC. 


380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


Binney & Smith Inc. Reps. in Wisconsin are 
L. F. Bryngelson, Dist. Mgr. and 
Robert M. Humphrey 


BaaaE 
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EXTRA INCOME 


Part time during school year and/or 
full time during vacation. Dignified 
work, your own hours. Three diverse 
lines to be presented to ready buyers 
in your community. A brand new 
summer recreational product, also a 
durable year ’round item for the 
homemaker and separate p-oducts 
for homeowners. This selection of 
items is to assure you income regard- 
less of economic conditions. You 
may sell all or only items of your 
choice. Write Box 239, Owatonna, 
Minnesota for details. 











Chips Off The Funny Bone 
Well Heeled 

Sign in a shoe repair shop, advertis- 
ing a certain brand of rubber heels, 
showed a beautifui girl saying, ‘I’m in 
love with America’s Number One Heel.” 

Across the bottom, in a feminine 
hand, someone had added, “Sorry, sis- 
ter. I married him.” 

Women can keep a secret just as well 
as men, but it usually takes more of 
them to do it. 

* * * 
Mary’s Speed 

Wife (reading): “It says here that 
they have found a sheep in the Hima- 
laya Mountains that can run 40 miles 
an nour.” 

Her Hubby: “Well, it would take a 
lamb like that to follow Mary nowa- 
days.” 


Lack of Influence 

A farmer told his hired hand to drive 
into town for some supplies. The hired 
hand returned a full hour later than 
he should have. He protested to the 
raging farmer: “No, sir, I wasn’t 
wastin’ time at the saloon at all. It’s 
just that I picked up the parson down 
the road about three miles and from 
then on them pesky mules couldn’t un- 
derstand a word I said.” 

War Paint 

Could be there’s an up-and-coming 
new star in the modern abstract field 
of art. 

This lad, just seven, was discovered 
in an arts and crafts class at a sum- 
mer camp. With a rapt expression on 
his face, he laboriously painted a sheet 
of paper green—all green—then handed 
the masterpiece to the counselor. 

“It’s soldiers,” he proudly exclaimed. 

“But I don’t see any soldiers.” 

“Course not,” came the disdainful re- 
ply. “They’re camouflaged.” 





Are You There? 

“I don’t like to criticize,” said the 
English visitor, “but I do think our way 
of answering the telephone is better 
than yours.” 

“Oh? What do you say that’s so much 
better?” 

English Visitor: “Well, instead of 
saying ‘Hello,’ we say ‘Are you there?’ 
Then, of course, if you’re not there, 
there’s no use going on with the con- 
versation.” 





EASTERN FIELD TRIP 


1954 Geography Field Course—Wiscon- 
sin State College, Whitewater. Five 
semester hours of credit may be earned. 


July 30-August 24 


Featuring Havana, Cuba, 2 days—Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga, Atlanta, Miami, St. 
Augustine, Charleston, S. C., Williams- 
burg, Va., Washington, D. C., 3 days— 
New York City, 3 days—West Point, 
Hudson River Drive and Niagara Falls. 


If interested please write: 
DR. CHARLES MORPHEW 


Wisconsin State College 
WHITEWATER. WISCONSIN 
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Educators like our School Series 
Pencils — specially constructed 
for inexperienced fingers, each 
pencil in the series has been 
developed for its particular job. 
All are made to most exacting 
standards: 


TRYREX...the revolutionary 
orthodigital shape, designed 
to fit the normal writing 
position of the fingers... won't 
roll... won't turn in the hand 





2 All leads bonded to the 
wood to prevent pencil breakage 


3 Leads fine ground, compact— 
wear considerably longer 
than ordinary school pencils 


q Stamped with a harmless 
non-metallic white pigment 


5 Pointed at the factory, 
reddy to use the instant the 
box is opened. 


RICHARD BEST PENCIL CO. 





Distributed by: 


Eau Clacre 
BOOK & STATIONERY CO. 


Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


ee ere 
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COACHES and MEN TEACHERS 
Summer Employment as counselors 
in an established private boys’ camp in 
northern Wisconsin. Excellent modern 
facilities and equipment. Good salaries. 
Wonderful food. 


Camp Mohawk, 2140 South 87th 
Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Contact: 











WE NEED TEACHERS IN 
CALIFORNIA 


Especially Elementary Teachers 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS AGENCY 
453 South Spring Street 
LOS ANGELES 13, CALIFORNIA 











MEXICO 


TAXCO SUMMER SCHOOL 
Delightful summer vacation interlude of 
Study and Travel at very low cost. Four 
hours college credit. 

TRAVEL SESSION—June 21 to July 14 
REGULAR SESSION—July 22 to August 18 
rite for further information to: 

PROF. J. E. ANGULO 
1514 E. Central Wichita, Kansas 











Couple Wanted for summer months. 
40 guest American Plan resort hotel 
needs the services of a cook and a 
man for maintenance work. Here’s an 
opportunity for some teachers. 


Sky Lodge, Montello, Wisconsin 








TEACHERS SAMPLE—To introduce tray decorating 
for classroom use we offer teachers a sample 
TRAY DECORATING KIT which includes: TWO 12” 
round metal trays painted and oven-fired on both 
sides ready for you to paint decoration design 
on; 14 designs; seven bottles of paint; cleaner; 
artists brush; directions simple enough for an 
eight year old. Choice of red, white, black, ivory, 
silver or bronze trays. Sample kit $3.00 post- 
paid. McGivern Metals, Two Rivers, Wisconsin. 








WANTED: Chauffeur—pilot—-guides for our six mile 
amphibious army duck tours by land and water. 
A six day week—good pay—fascinating—instruc- 
tive—exceilent contacts. We prefer reliable men 
over 25 who wish a steady annual summer posi- 
tion. Write: R. O. Ebert, Wisconsin Dells Am- 
phibian Lines, Inc., Box 127, Wisconsin Dells, 
Wisconsin. 











HELP WANTED 
Men or Women 
Are you interested in the Paper Business? 


If so—write to 
H. A. FRICK “The Paper Man” 


Fine Papers Unlimited, Inc 
NEENAH, WISCONSIN 








OFFICIAL 


WEA EMBLEMS 
A. E. Mercier Co. 
90 S.. Main Fond du Lac, Wis. 


A. E. Mercier Co., Fond du Lac, Wis. 
Please send me by return mail 
Button back emblem in gold filled 
Pin back emblem in gold filled 


nes is: CO povet order, [1 
. 0 Send C.O.D 





C) 3.95 
0 3.95 


check for 


Name 
Address 
City & State - 
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WHERE WOULD YOU 
LIKE TO TEACH? 


IN CALIFORNIA? . . F< eta oF ks 
OREGON? . . FLOR : ASKA? 
In some beautiful a a ST. Lous acc Geke 
MILWAUKEE, . CHICA ‘TROIT 

. . CLEVE ELAND, NEW YORK CITY? 
In big ci - or little town - or in 


ty 5 
beowaent In public school? . private school? 
- college? . university? ‘Get in touch with 


HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 East Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago 4, Illinois 

MEMBER N.A.T.A. 


We are placing teachers at salaries which a 
few years ago would have seemed fantastic. 








TEACHERS! 
Efficient, reliableand 
personalized service for 
teachers seeking profes- 
sional and financial ad- 
vancement. Under direct 
Albert management for 
three generations, 


Member NATA 
25 E. JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 4, iL. 


ANATIONAL SERVICE 


ALBERT 


Teachers Agency 
Original Albert—Since 1885 














ARIZONA teacher Placement Agency 
1540 West Jefferson Street 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
® 


Serving Arizona and the great south- 
west “In the Valley of the Sun” 


CLINTON 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
706 South Fourth Street Clinton, lowa 
If it is a position in the Midwest, West 
or Alaska, we can find it for you. 

Enroll now. 
Member N.A.T.A.—35th Year 

















TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


28 E. Jackson 
Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


All educators know of the great demand for teachers. 
Throughout the year there come into our office excep- 
tional opportunities for teachers, and for all types 
of positions connected with education. 


Our service is nation-wide. 


HUFF Member N.A.T.A. 


39 Years’ Placement Service 


ALASKA, HAWAII and the WEST 


Exceptional Opportunities. Register Now! 
Western Certification Booklet with 


FREE LIFE MEMBERSHIP 





TEACHERS AGENCY 
MISSOULA, MONT. 














THE | Yates-Fisher 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
PAUL YATES, Manager 
ESTABLISHED IN 1906 
KINDERGARTEN THROUGH UNIVERSITY 
23 E. Jackson Bivd. « Chicage 4, Illinois 
MEMBER NATA 








And so That’s What Happened. 








Say You Saw It in the Journal 
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